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Henrik Ibsen By OTTO HELLER 


This sympathetic and enthusiastic study of Ibsen in the light of all his writings will meet the demand for 
a book about the man and his plays at once scholarly and readable, compact and complete. Professor Heller is a 
well-known authority in this field, and an able and vigorous writer. With frontispiece. $2.00 net. Postpaid $2.13. 


Waterways versus Railways By HAROLD G. MOULTON 


This volume contains the most exhaustive treatment of the comparative advantages of waterways and rail- 
ways under modern transportation conditions that has ever been undertaken. With maps and charts. $2.00 net. 
Postpaid $2.16. ' 


The Loss of the S.S. Titanic By LAWRENCE BEESLEY 


Among all the stories of the “Titanic” disaster told by the survivors, that of Mr. Beesley stands out 
unique for vividness, completeness, convincing and aut oritative reality. It will, for the first time perhaps, 
give the public an adequate notion of what actually occurred, while it is hoped it may lead to action of vital 
importance for the future. Illustrated. 
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ay hlietzsche The Promised Land Scum o’ the Earth 


By ROBERT H. SCHAUFFLER. 


“Mr. More's treatise is one of the By MARY ANTIN. “Filled with the finest instincts of 
clearest and sanest expositions of the o - humanity and brotherhood.”—Spring- 
Nietzschean idea that as yet has been One of the wonderful books not of this | field Republican. With frontispiece 


published.” — Philadelphia Ledger. | year or that, but of all the years.”—Jacob | $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.07 
With portrait. $1.00 net. Postpaid | 4 Riis, Awthor of “The Making of an 


1.05.  < , 
$1.05 American, Little Gray Songs from 
Kant and Spencer ig ene. x 
By BORDEN P. BOWNE. “It reveals the mind and soul of the im . spas 
A critic:.1 presentation of the es- migrant, the ambition that surges in the By GRACE FALLOW NORTON 


sential teachings of Kant and Spencer | minds of many of them, and the rich con- “The beauty of the songs lies in 
from the standpoint of Prof. Bowne’s | tribution that they are making, and wil] | their exquisite simplicity.”—Minneap 
own philosophical system. $3.00 net. | yet make, to the greatness of America.”— | °/!* Journal. $1.00 net. Postpaid $1.06 


Postpaid $3.21. Bo i 
ston Herald, 
The Adventure of Life “Should stand side by side with Booker The White Hills in Poetry 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL. T. Washington’s ‘Up from Slavery,’ and Edited by EUGENE L. MUSGROVE. 
“He preaches the doctrine of the with Jacob Riis’ ‘The Making of an ‘Amert- A collection of poems so arranged 


as to constitute practically a poetic 
guide book to the White Mountain 
region. /llustrated. $1.75 net. Poat- 
paid $1.83 


Christianity that manifests itself in 
works and love with an authority that 


few men can equal.”—N. Y. Sun. lars a : 
$1.10 net. Postpaid $1.19. Illustrated. $1.75 net. Postpaid $1.90 


can.’ ’—Chicago Tribune. 
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High Bradford By MARY ROGERS BANGS 


“A picture of life in a Cape Cod village fifty years ago. . . A very sweet and charming story with the 
charm of the ‘old simplicities’ that even we of the modern days must treasure.’—N. Y. Times. Ilustrated $1.20 
net. Postpaid $1.30. 


Tales of a Greek Island By JULIA D, DRAGOUMIS 


“These tales are peculiarly beautiful in their reflection of the tragedy and comedy that make up the life of 
the people of Poros. The old gossips at the village fountain live before our eyes, and the love tales of the island 
are full of human interest.”—The Outlook. Illustrated. $1.35 net. Postpaid $1.48. 


The Plain Path ty FRANCES N.S. ALLEN 


“A novel with a message for the human heart. . . . A wholly delightful story, the movement of which Is 
rapid enough to be exhilarating, the characters of which are lovable, and the poetry of which is certainly far above 
the ordinary.”—Minneapolis Journal. $1.30 net. Postpaid $1.43 


Alexander’s Bridge By WILLA 8. CATHER 


“The story of a man with a divided soul.”—N. Y. Times. 
“At once dramatic, convincing and full of strange pathos. . In spirit and quality alike the book is 
unusually strong and fine.”"—Chicago Record-Herald. $1.00 net. Pos'paid $1.07. 
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7 , French spoken Credit given by Universities of 
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circular address MRS. MARY E. DOW, Prin , TOR ~ pas » 
“T°HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
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Citizenshiy v By Arey, Bryant, Clendenin and Morrey 


~ ng Sty ony ro on CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE A text-book for secondary schools. It 


Fiction a emphasizes economic and human values, 
| kit e Glas 11 —FOUR PLAYS and meets the requirements of college en- 
ae trance. 
In the series of Masterpieces of the Cloth. 416 pp. Illus. and maps. $1.25. 
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the most interesting single volume § | SORES oeereneee, Sees — 
of American history that has yet | and porsoverenen, power of organization, male, 


appeared. I heartily applaud his j}aged 29, excellent references, superior education 
conception that the history of this | Apply, Secretary, care of The Nation. 
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background and interpretation for _ Boarding 
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The Week 


There is no blinking the truth that 
the Ohio primary dealt President Taft 
yesterday the rudest blow he has yet re- 
ceived. To lose his own State after 
making such an unprecedented fight for 
it, is not only a bitter personal humili- 
ation, it is such a damaging of his po 
litical prestige as would ordinarily be 
fatal. The popular majority for Roos 


velt in Ohio appears to be more than 


20,000. Taft will seemingly have no 
more than 10 out of the State’s 48 del 


There is no denying that this is 
President. The 


vote was light, but he had as good an 


gates. 
a great defeat for the 


opportunity as his opponents to get a 
majority of it. Though the campaign 
began late and confused, the issues were 
made clear enough before it was over. 
And even if it be contended that the test 
was rough and unfair, the President 
submitted to it, he expressed the opin- 
ion that it would be conclusive—his 
words were: “The vote in Ohio, my 
home State, will be the decisive one and 
will settle the question of the nomina- 
tion”’—and now, having put it to the 
touch and lost, there is nothing to do 
but to accept the facts without any at- 


tempt to twist them. 





Pity the poor candidate. Take the 
case of Gov. Wilson, for instance. It 
has long been stated sub rosa that the 
Catholic Church was wholly opposed to 
him because somewhere in his writings 
there was a tiny reflection, direct or in- 
direct, upon either the Pope or the 
Church. Now, there comes to us from 
the South a copy of a Tom Watson 
broadside, which, we are informed, was 
widely circulated in Georgia prior to 
the recent primary. Lo, in this Wood- 
row Wilson appears as being a mere 
tool of the Catholic Church—Woodrow 
Wilson, a former president of Presby- 
terian Princeton! That he appointed an 
alleged Jesuit as his private secretary, 
i; said to be a damning proof. But more 
than that, he has been deliberately and 
openly conspiring with the whole Cath- 
olic hierarchy. What could be plainer? 
Hence the appeal to all those who sym- 


pathize with A. P. A. methods to op- 
Similarly, Mr. 
Taft is portrayed as merely putty in the 


pose Woodrow Wilson. 


hands of the priests, all because, at the 
behest of Roosevelt, he carried out the 
successful negotiations for the purchase 
of the Philippine friars’ lands, while 
some other churches are still after him 
because he is a Unitarian. 

Party lines are broken in the two Lor- 
imer reports to the Senate. It is not 
as Republicans or Democrats that the 
majority and minority divide, but as 
those who take a narrow legalistic view 
of the case, and those who look at it in 


broad, 


common-sense way. The ma- 


jority report starts off by considering 
the matter as res adjudicata. The Sen 
ate has once affirmed Lorimer’s title to 
his seat to be valid. That decision must 
not be reopened unless evidence be 
forthcoming which is not only “new” 
but “substantial.” The majority denies 
that the long hearings have developed 
any such evidence. Upon this the mi- 
nority report comments illuminatingly. 
It is true that no witness has been pro- 
duced who saw Lorimer actually brib- 
ing. But the proof is overwhelming that 


at least ten members of the Illinois Leg- 


‘islature were bribed to vote for Lori- 


mer. The details are not now traceable, 
but the total effect is undisputed. There 
was, as President Taft expressed it, a 
“mass and mess of corruption” connect- 
ed with the election of Lorimer suffi- 
cient to taint it. All that remains for 
the Senate is to say whether its sense of 
smell is less acute than that of the coun- 


try. 





The spirit of picayune economy that 
led the House to cut off the appropria- 
tion of $94,000 for the work of the State 
Department in extending our foreign 
trade, should be rebuked in the Senate 
by restoration of the items cancelled. It 
would be interesting to hear any reason 
that could be offered for the proposed 
abolition of the new Bureau of Trade 
Relations, as also of the four Divisions 
of Latin-American, Far Eastern, Near 
These 


enlargements of the Department, and 


Eastern, and European Affairs. 


the reorganization that they have 
brought about in it, constitute nothing 
There 


less than a modernization of it. 
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is no apparent reason for questioning 
the statement of responsibie officers of 
the Department that “such legislation 
would put the United States in the rear 
rank of all governments in the matter 
of legitimate and effective support to 
worthy American enterprises and to 
foreign commerce, and would doall this 


at the very epoch in our history when 


our foreign relations and our foreign 
trade have becon vastly more impor 
tant than ever befor d are plainly 
seen to | on " portal : 
vhicl 

i it the ) ] 
rbitratior till ! t to 
encount was fran} d 
President Butler's 
Lake Mohonk At ti! tit the i 


meeting of the Conf 

the signs were apparently pointing to a 
great step, if not indeed to a series of 
great steps, in the direction in w 
we seem so painfully crawling Then 
came the tension between Germany nd 
England, the outbreak of actual war b 
tween Italy and Turkey, and the lame 
and impotent conclusion to the consid 
eration of the general arbitration trea- 
ties by the Senate. Dr. Butler's linking 
of national with international political 
sanity was especially timely As he 
well said, all political progress “must 
depend upon trust in the better instincts 
of the people, and cannct rest upon 
their appetites and their passions, their 
envies and their animosities.”” Accus 
tom a people to acting in their own poli 
tics in accordance with their prejudices 
rather than their reason, and how else 
can they be expected to act with refer 
ence to other nations? If this view ap 
pears somewhat discouraging as appar 
ently increasing the difficulties already 
in the way of international good will, it 
is in reality heartening, since it means 
that every blow struck for decency and 
fair play in our relations abroad will 
react upon our politics at home, which 
are sadly in need of all the “uplift” that 


can be given them—and vice-versa 


The sudden shifting of the real polit 
cal capital of Pennsylvania from Phila 
delphia to Pittsburgh is focussing atten 


tion upon leaders and conditions in the 


Smoky City. Much more has been heard 





of Flinn as the new Republican 
than of his associate, Mayor Magee, but 
Magee’s power rests upon a much so‘id- 
er base than the popularity of a Presi- 
dential Roosevelt rise 
fall, Flinn but 


unless Pittsburgh turns Democratic, any 


candidate, may 


or with him, 


dragging 


aspirant for Republican leadership in 


must sooner or later “see” 


This fact is 
ment in the outcome of the recent pri- 


the State 


Magee the sinister ele- 
maries, for the Pittsburgh Mayor makes 
no such professions of reform as does 
his With any 
proposal, the question uppermost in his 
How will this affect Pittsburgh 


colleague. reference to 


mind is: 


and Magee? Observers are wondering | 


hew long the two men can work togeth- 
er. Interest in this is sharpened by a 
demand for the impeachment of three 
crusade 
On 


side, Guffey has been 


officials under Magee, and a 


planned against vice in Pittsburgh. 
the Democratic 
succeeded by leaders rather than bosses. 
If Pennsylvania voters really wish to 
rid themselves of boss rule, it looks as if 
would have to resort once more to 


of 


practices 


they 


their final argument: the election 


a Democratic Governor who 


what the Republican platform preaches. 


In ratifying the agreement drawn up 


by their representatives in conference 


with the mine owners, the anthracite 


service to 
In 


coal workers have done a 


themselves as well as the public. 
deciding to stand by their leaders and 
by such 
within their authority, have subscribed 
to, the mine workers have given an 
example of discipline which augurs well 
for their future as a labor organization. 
On a smaller scale we have here a repe- 
tition of what happened in the conven- 
tion of British miners called to decide 
upon the cessation of the strike after 
the passage of the minimum-wage bill. 
In that conventionthe sentiment against 
peace was probably in the majority, but 
that 


peace, 


the delegates had to face the fact 
of 


they 


most their leaders advocated 


and followed. If organized labor 
ultimate aims, it 
itself a 
mob may gain a tem- 


all. The 


hope to attain its 


must endeavor to make discl- 


plined army. A 
advantage, but that is 


of 


porary 


repudiation union leaders and duly 


formulated agreements which is so com- 
only 


of 


disputes, 


best 


m in industrial can 


the interests 


against 


boss 


lorganizations and 
‘citizens of New York city in laying the 


acts as these leaders, acting | 
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‘ eer, | 
Another important result of the Ti-| 


tanic disaster is the sending of the 
cruiser Birmingham to patrol the ice- 
fields south of the Grand Banks, to give 
warning by wireless of the position of 
icebergs, and to make a scientific study 
It is 


safe to say that no captain will fail ‘to 


of this unprecedented ice-drift. 


these messages. 


the 


commercial 


give prompt heed to 


For this practical action world is 


indebted primarily to the 


some public-spirited 


proposal before the Navy Department, 
which, much to its credit, has respond- 
representations. 


ed favorably to their 


When such international patrol of 


the danger zone shall have been accom- 


an 


‘plished, we shall see something compar- 


able to the beating of swords into 
ploughshares, in the turning of instru- 
ments devised for the most terrible de- 
struction into means of preventing loss 


of life and property. 


Urban congestion is admittedly one of 
the most difficult problems arising out 
of Advocates of the 
striction of immigration lay great stress 


immigration. Te- 


on the point that not only was the im- 
migration into this country before 1880 


different in racial character from what! 


it is now, but that the earlier immi- 
grants passed through our ports of en- 
try to distribute 
wide and empty spaces of the West. 
The newer immigrants swarm in the 
cities. Hence any scheme that would 
further a more even geographical dis- 


tribution of our alien population would 


themselves over the | verely criticised, partly because of the 


|lowed his troops. 


citizens of San Diego kidnapped a man 
from his room in a hotel, took him out- 
side of the city limits, tarred and feath- 
ered and branded him, and made a half- 
hearted attempt to set him on fire. Ap- 
parently there are certain human beings 
whose human rights are not deserving 
ot consideration in Southern California. 
Hence an act of unspeakable barbarity 
that makes entirely irrelevant the orig- 
inal issues at stake. 





A telegram of Gen. U. S. Grant of 


great historical importance was put up 
at auction this week. It is dated at City 
Point, Virginia, October 12, 1864, is ad- 
dressed to Gen. Sherman, and reads in 
part as follows: 

On reflection I think better of your 
proposition. It will be much better to go 
South than to be forced to come North. You 
will no doubt clean the country where you 
go of railroad tracks and supplies. I would 
wagon, horse, mule, and 
hoof of stock, negroes. As 
far as arms can be supplied . I would 
put them in the hands of the negro men. 
Give them organization you cap. 


They will be of some use. 
U. 8. 


also move every 


as well as the 


such as 


GRANT, Lt.-Gen. 

Now, the significance of this is that Gen. 
Sherman's commander deliberately or- 
dered that policy of laying waste the 
country which Gen. Sherman followed 
in his march. For this policy of ruin- 
ing the territory in which he operated, 
Gen. Sherman has ever since been se- 


operations of the “bummers” who fol- 
It is still the custom 
in many sections of the South to lay at 
his door any and all loss of property. 
What Sherman did on his march to the 


serve the double purpose of relieving | 509, Sheridan did in the Shenandoah, 


congestion in the East and testing at) 


the same time the perennial plaint that 
comes out of the West regarding the 
scarcity of labor on the farms. To make 
this experiment the American Immigra- 
tion and Distribution 
ganized in this city last month. Among 


ravaging that wonderful granary from 
which Lee’s armies drew so large a por- 
tion of their food each year until Sher- 


}idan made good his threat that a crow 


| flying over it would have to carry his 
League was Or-| 


rations on his back. In Grant’s tele- 
gram, cited above, we have the clearest 


the chairmen of its various commit-| | oot that, after three and one-half 


Delaware, 
New 


the Governors of 
Maryland, 
North 


Vermont, 


tees are 
Iowa, Massachusetts, 
Hampshire, 
kota, West Virginia, and 


Wyoming. 


In their recent primaries the people 
of Southern California rallied over- 
to the support of 


in 
whelming numbers 
the candidate whose platform is the de- 
fence of human rights against property 


rights. On Wednerday of last week the 


Dakota, South Da-| 


years of warfare, he, too, had come to 
the conclusion that the most humane 
method of conducting war was so com- 
pletely to impoverish and wreck the 
enemy's country as to make a long- 
drawn-out resistance impossible. 





“Baby-Saving Show” is not the most 
dignified title that can be imagined, but 
it is the name that has been given to 
something that is expected to be a mile- 
stone in the advancement of Philadel- 
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phia. All of next week there will be in 
the Quaker City a demonstration, by 
means of educational exhibits, lectures, 
and moving-pictures, of what can be 
done, and of what therefore ought to be 
done, to reduce infant mortality. Those 
who have made a study of the subject 
estimate that half of those who die can 
be saved. But this is only one side of 
the picture. The object of those who 
are promoting the Philadelphia exhibli- 
tion is not merely to keep more chil- 
dren alive; it is no less the intention to 
make life worth more to them by seeing 
that they have a fair start. 


There is one advantage about high 
prices: they swell the totals of statistics. 
Here, for instance, are the figures on 
our imports of luxuries for the nine 
months ending with March. If prices 
were lower, could we be sure of the sat- 
isfaction that goes with the breaking of 
records? For in many of the articles, 
and especially in the more important 
ones, the imports of this fiscal year will 
exceed in value those of any year pre- 
vious. The whole amount is estimated 
at $200,000,000. Art works show an in- 
crease of 50 per cent. over the highest 
value reached heretofore; they will ap- 
proximate $40,000,000 for the year. Much 
of this, presumably, is to be credited to 
the transfer of the Morgaa treasures. But 
diamonds and other precious stones, al- 
though they wil: not break the records | 
of 1907 and 1910, will probably exceed 
works of art in value. The largest item, 
however, is laces and embroideries, 
which are expected to go beyond dia-| 
monds by about $3,000,000. This is an 
increase of 50 per cent. during the dec- 
ade. Tobacco and manufactures thereof 
will add up to more than $30,000,000, 
and we shall have received nine million 
dollars’ wortn of toys. If the larger Eu- 
ropean countries sent us as much in pro- 
portion as some of the smallest, our 
luxuries would swamp us. Switzerland 
supplies about one-third of the leading | 
group of imports, the laces and embroid- 
eries, and Belgium and the Netherlands 
provide the bulk of our cut diamonds. 





English Catholics are undoubtedly de- 
riving a vast amount of quiet satisfac- 
tion out of the debates in the House of 
Commons over the Welsh Disestablish- 
ment bill. The cause of it all is Lloyd 
George's charge, flung forth more as a 
taunt than as an argument, that some 


The Nation 
of the men who are vehemently de’ 
nouncing the disestablishment of the 
Church in Wales as spoliation, are now 
the owners and occupiers of lands seiz- 
ed from the Church at the time of the 
Reformation. Goaded to fury by the per- 
sonal invective hurled at him by the 
Opposition, Lloyd George returned to 
the attack: 


What was the story of the pillage at the 
Reformation? They robbed the Catholic 
Church, they robbed the monasteries, they 
robbed the almshouses, they robbed the poor, 
and they robbed the dead, Then they come 
here, and when we try to recover some part 
ot the pillage for the poor they accuse us 
of theft, these people whose hands are drip- 
ping with the fat of sacrilege. 


Catholic historians have always ex- 
plained the Reformation as largely a 
movement on the part of the ruling 
classes to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the Church, in England as in 
Germany. But there must be few Cath- 
olic historians who have put the case as 
forcefully as the great representative of 
English Nonconformity did last week. 
If we remember, furthermore, that Eng- 
lish Nonconformity regards itself as 
the true continuator of the Reforma- 
tion as against the Catholicizing tenden- 
cies in the Established Church, there is 
a full measure of irony in the spectacle 
of the Chapel to-day trying to redress 
the wrongs done to the Church of Rome 
four hundred years ago. 


If Thomas Carlyle had been alive to- 
day and preparing a new edition of 
“Sartor Resartus,’ he would have found 
excellent material for a foot-note in the 
story of the elderly gentleman in a 
sack-suit who was found dead in the 
streets of Hamburg and removed to the 
morgue: 


Often in my atrabiliar moods [says Car- 
lyle], when I read of pompous ceremonials, 
Frankfort Coronations, Royal Drawing- 
rooms, Levees, Couchees; and how the ush- 
ers and macers and pursuivants are all in 
waiting; how Duke This is presented by 
Archduke That, and Colonel A by General 
B, and innumerable Bishops, Admirals, and 
miscellaneous Functionaries, are advanc- 
ing gallantly io the Anointed Presence; and 
I strive, in my remote privacy, to form a 
clear picture of that solemnity—on a sud- 
den, as by some enchanter’s wand, the— 
shall I speak it?—the Clothes fly-off the 
whole dramatic corps; and Dukes, Grandees, 
Anointed Presence iIt- 
straddling 


Bishops, Generals, 
self, every mother’s son, stand 


there, not a shirt on them; and I know not 
whether to laugh or weep 
But what would Carlyle have said of 


Anointed Presence reduced to the anony- 
mity of the cold marble slab and that 


5OT 


ultimate garment, the common winding 
sheet, which wipes out all the differences 
and distinctions that all preceding 


Clothes create? 


All Socialists are bad enough, but a 
clever Socialist is positively beyond the 
pale. What, for instance, could be worse 
than this utterance of the German So- 
cialist, Philip Scheidemann, in com- 
menting upon the recent threat of the 
Kaiser that he would incorporate Al- 
sace-Lorraine into Prussia if it did not 
behave itself and do what he wished: 

We regard it as a momentous confes- 
sion, when from a competent source in- 
corporation into Prussia is threatened as 
the most severe punishment that can be 
inflicted upon a people—a punishment like 
imprisonment and the forfeiture of civil 
rights. 

Now, instead of ignoring this remark 
the Chancellor.played directly into the 
hands of Herr Scheidemann by walking 
out of the Reichstag together with the 
other members of the Government. Lat- 
er, however, the Chancellor thought it 
wise to come back and defend the 
Kaiser, declaring that the Emperor was 
“naturally angry” at the recent conduct 
of Alsace-Lorraine, but that he had not 
meant to trespass upon the rights of the 
Bundesrath or the Reichstag, which 
alone have the power to revoke the Con- 
stitution of Alsace-Lorraine. It was only 
the other day that that Constitution was 
granted and hailed as proof that the 
captured provinces were now once more 
wholly German. But having autonomy, 
it likes to do things its own way; hence 
the Emperor's tactful 
smash your Constitution to fragments.” 


remark, “I'll 


A force of four thousand men, eager, 
anxious, and determined, has been re 


|ported by a Chinese newspaper to be 


marching upon Peking. The announce- 
ment has caused no alarm in the capl- 
tal, however, because their only weap- 
ons are Chinese pens, ink-slabs, and 
such things, and they are seeking not 
lives, but offices. Reformers may think 
that the new Government will make 
short work of many of the sinecures 
maintained by the old, says the Celestial 
Empire of Shanghai, but it will do no- 
thing of the kind, for the simple rea- 
son that it cannot. “For every needed 
man in China there are five at least to 
do the work.” Supernumeraries are a 
part of the Chinese method of doing 


business. 
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OUR ENSLAVED CITIZENSHIP. 


In Ohio last Friday Theodore Roose- 


velt defined his principles and his plat- 


form in a single compact sentence: “I 


am tor 


solutely, so far it represents, but 


as 


when the representative government 
does not represent, then I want the peo- 
Like 
other definitions from the same 
itself to at 


Mr. 


ple to have a chance themselves.” 


»> many 


ree, this sentence lends 


last two Interpretations Roose- 


iy have meant that he favors rep- 
e government as a theory, but 
has broken down among 


be 


theory 


and must therefore 


Or he may have meant that 


pr ntative government should be re 


it functions well, but must 


ented or replaced by the di 


the people where it fails to 


econd interpretation, 


afest, is probably the 


elt would give to his own 


At, R ‘ 
{oo0eey 


vhichever meaning we lend 


il statement of creed, it will 


oticed that thing is taken for 


one 
existence of a free 
But 


both—the 


these United States. this 
wheels of 


What 


trying to do is to 


is caught in the 


us political machinery. 
essives” are 
lace this system with a more efficient 
tem of machinery which will neither 
eflect nor frustrate the will of this free 


agent, the American people. 


But there are progressives who appar- 


ently conceive their task as much more 


thoroughgoing than a mere overhauling 
of the machinery of government. They 
in vision not only a political, but a 


ial, revolution. Mr. Ray Stannard Bak- 


er, in the American Magazine, sums up 


differences between conservatives 


and progressives as follows 

of to-day—Taft, 
willing to tinker 
in small 
But the 
deeper. 


yw the conservatives 


ind others—are 
and 
: ! 1 few 
ul of the 
l let In ae sharers of government, 


redistribute 
benefits 


thus 
material 
progressives goes 
susinesa men and property owners 
» long dominated the country, an 
ase of people further down in 
nominally vot- 


to say 


though 
had 


cale nen who 


h reality nothing 


th government 


are ours. But we would fin- 


uur quotation with a sentence from 


a preceding paragraph which Mr. Baker 


has himself italicized 


Every political revolution ia caused by the 


effort of a clase 


demo 


new of people to oet into 


the 





acy s 


a representative government ab- 


We are here evidently speaking of a far lers have managed to reduce the prop- 


different thing from what Mr. Roose- 
velt means when he speaks of the Peo- 
ple. When Mr. Baker speaks of “an im- 
mense class of people further down in 
the scale,” who are to wrest a share of 
power from “the business men and prop- 
erty owners who have so long dominat- 
ed the country,” he is evidently refer- 
ring to what the Socialists describe as 
the proletariat, the great unpropertied 
classes, the hewers of wood and draw- 


ers of water. Mr. Roosevelt takes the 
People we all think of, millionaire 
and mill-hand, big business man and 


small business man, big farmer and 
small farmer. And he finds that all 
that is necessary is to free this People 


from the domination of the Bosses, and 


the will of the People will be done. But 


Mr. Baker feels that, after we are rid 


of the Bosses, there will remain the es- 


sential task of vindicating the rights of 


the factory worker and the farm hand 


against the business man, large and 


small, and the farmer, large and small. 


There is no way of getting around the 


fact—it is the “lower” classes against 
the “middle” class. 

Which view is the dominant one 
among “we progressives,” Mr. Roose- 


velt’s view or Mr. Baker's, there is no 
of But one thing 
ars not reconcilable. 
that 


by 


ascertaining. 
s clear—the 
Mr. Baker 


means 


two 


charges the govern- 


ment is monopolized those very 


classes—our American business men 
and property owners—whose cause Mr. 
Roosevelt has pleaded more than that 
of any other section of the community. 
What Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Baker have 
in common is that certain alterations in 
the political machinery will remedy ex- 
isting wrongs; Mr. 
Roosevelt holds much the better ground 


For the wrongs Mr. Baker 


and in this matter 


the two. 
has in mind are so deep-seated and so 
bound with 
structure of our society that to imagine 


of 


up the entire economic 
them curable by a few political reforms 


is absurd. Just how have the proper- 
tied classes so deprived the proletariat 
of its proper share in the government? 
Surely, these millions and millions of 
farmers, manufacturers, shop-keepers, 
and professional men have not been ac- 
tually buying up the Legislatures and 
the judges, as Big Business is supposed 
to do. Then it must mean that by class 
prestige alone, by their higher position 


in the economic scale, the property own- 


‘ertyless to the point where “they have 
in reality had nothing to say about the 
government.” If middle-class prestige 
has hitherto induced the workingman 
to use his ballot on election day against 
his own interests, why should it fail to 
do the same on primary day? 
Common to all the progressive schools 
is the assumption that there is a peo- 
ple that must be freed. Mr. Baker’s Peo- 
ple is enslaved by the propertied classes, 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s is enslaved by the 
Bosses. The fact remains that there is an 
enslaved citizenship among us and that 
representative furnishes 
the shackles that bind the serf. What 
is needed is a political revolution, Pro- 
gressivism stands for the popular elec- 
tion of Senators; it does not matter that 
under representative government we 
have virtually attained the popular elec- 
tion of Senators. Progressivism stands 
for direct primaries: it does not matter 
that in virtually half dozen years 
representative government has insured 
the triumph of the direct primary sys- 
Progressivism stands for the com- 


government 


a 


tem. 
mission form of government: in half a 
dozen years under the pall of represen- 
tative government the commission form 
of government has spread over the coun- 
try. No revolutions have been neces- 
sary to conquer these rights. People had 
only to make up their minds as to what 
they wanted, and representative govern- 
ment did not stand in the way of their 
getting it. 

It is not an enslaved citizenship that 
we have had, but in the largest measure 
an independent people. A nation is not 
saved by machinery, though the ma- 
chine may help. A resolute people will 
be free under representative govern- 
ment, and an indifferent people will be 
enslaved despite all primaries and ref- 
erendums. 


THE SUIT AGAINST THE “COFFEE 
TRUST.” 

Some novel and peculiarly interesting 
questions are involved in the suit, be- 
gun by the Federal Government on Sat- 
urday, against the agents of the much- 
discussed “coffee valorization” plan. 
Considered merely as an avowed at- 


‘tempt to hold up the price of coffee, in 


America as elsewhere, through buying 
up huge quantities and keeping them 
from the market, it can scarcely be re- 
garded as anything but restraint of 
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trade. That the price would have gone 
lower but for these forestalling opera- 
tions, is not denied by the authors of 
the plan; it is even asserted as their 
original purpose. That the holding back 
from market of more than 10,000,000 
bags of coffee, while the world’s annual 
crop has ranged from 14,500,000 to 23,- 
800,000 bags, has given the bankers’ 
committee almost absolute control of 
the market, is an accepted fact in the 
coffee trade. 

Furthermore, that the price of coffee 
has advanced at a rapid rate since 1906, 
when the operations of the bankers be- 
gan, is fully admitted. The Government's 
petition sets forth that this advance has 
amounted to 100 per cent., and it is 
matter of public record that a minimum 
selling price for the coffee thus acquir- 
ed was stipulated in the contract of the 
bankers. That the committee’s practice 
is to sell their holdings only in such 
quantities that the price will not be af- 
fected by the sales, and that they “re- 
quire an express contract from purchas- 
ers that they will not resell the coffee 
purchased, on the Coffee Exchange,” the 
Government positively alleges. All this, 
if applied to a domestic industry, would 
appear to constitute a pretty clear case 
of violation of the Anti-Trust law. 

The unusual aspect of the so-called 
“coffee valorization plan,” however, is 
that it does not apply to a domestic 
product, and that the plan was initiated 
under the auspices and at the behest of 
a foreign Government. Brazil, which 
raises about three-fourths of the world’s 
supply of coffee, produced in 1906 a crop 
larger by nearly 40 per cent. than in 
any previous year. The natural course 
of the market, in response to this pros- 
pect of an unprecedented increase in 
supplies, caused a commotion in Brazil- 
ian business circles much like the ex- 
citement which prevailed in our South- 
ern States when last year’s 16,000,000- 
bale cotton crop was being harvested 
There was talk in Brazil in 1906, as 
there was at New Orleans in 1911, of the 
impending ruin of planters and grow- 
ers. It resulted in legislation by the 
Brazilian state of Sao Paulo, subse- 
quently followed by legislation on the 
part of the Brazilian Federal Govern- 
ment, which led to the contract with the 
bankers. 

The Brazilian state borrowed $75,- 
000,000 on its bonds from an interna- 
tional banking syndicate. With the 
proceeds of the loan, the Government’ 


] 
bought great amounts of coffee from its 
| Own producers, and placed this coffee in 


the hands of a committee in which the 
Government, the international bankers, 
and vertain foreign coffee merchants 
were represented. It stipulated with 
great precision, in that contract, how 
the coffee market should be handled in 
the sale of these holdings, and as secur- 
ity for its foreign loan it pledged the 
public credit, the coffee itself, and the 
proceeds of a Brazilian export tax on 
coffee—which tax was to increase after 
exports had passed a given total. 

It will readily be seen, therefore, that 
some novel considerations enter into the 
present case. The contention of the syn- 
dicate, voiced by one of its members, 
Mr. Herman Sielcken of New York, in 
his testimony before the “Money Trust 
committee” last week, was that the 
whole operation was an affair of the 
Brazilian Government, with which our 
Government had no business to inter- 
fere. The Department of Justice, in its 
petition of Saturday, answers that acts 
and agreements in American trade, 
which are unlawful under our statutes, 
cannot be made lawful by the fact that 
they “were not unlawful in Brazil and 
were participated in by a foreign state.” 
It points out that the United States con- 
sumes 40 per cent. of all the coffee used 
in the world, and insists that no ap- 
proval or participation, on the part of a 
foreign state, can “serve as a protection 
to defendants as to any acts committed 
thereunder in the United States.” The 
petition therefore asks that the entire 
valorization scheme, in so far as it af- 
fects our own interstate or foreign com- 
merce, be declared illegal; that the syn- 
dicate be perpetually enjoined from 
holding its coffee accumulations off the 
market, or from selling with the con- 
dition that the purchaser shall not re- 
sell, and that a Federal receiver be ap- 
pointed to take charge of the coffee 
holdings, under authority of the courts. 

The situation created, or which may 
be created later on, is interesting and 
unusual. It is not clear, for instance, 
just how far even the granting of the 
Government petition would affect the 
“valorization plan,” since only a part of 
the syndicate’s coffee holdings are stor- 
ed in this country. Nor is it easy to 
foresee in just what spirit the Brazilian 
Government will meet this action of our 
own Federal authorities towards the 
plan which Brazil itself devised. These 


considerations, it should be observed, do 


not affect the intrinsic merits of the val- 
orization scheme itself. We have be- 
lieved from the first that the project 
embodied thoroughly unsound finance, 
from the standpoint alike of the Brazil- 
ian Government and of the coffee mar- 
ket. It is one of the most dangerous 
applications which our time has wit- 
nessed of the attempt to meddle with 
the normal processes of trade through 


lavish use of credit. 


THE COLOR LINE AT THE BAR. 

In their efforts to drop from its mem- 
bership the able and attractive Assis- 
tant Attorney-General of the United 
States, Mr. William H. Lewis, the offi- 
cials of the American Bar Association 
are more and more shaming themselves 
and the body for which they speak. Mr. 
Lewis, it will be remembered, is a man 
of color, a graduate of Amherst and 
Harvard, for years in the Federal Dis- 
trict Attorney's office in Boston, and 
now a trusted assistant of Mr. Wicker- 
sham. He was invited to join the Bar 
Association by a committee of its Bos- 
ton members, urged to recruit its ranks, 
Had he not become conspicuous by rea- 
son of his appointment to office in 
Washington, he would to-day be peace- 
fully a member of the Association. 
When opposition to his confirmation de- 
veloped, somebody noticed that he was 
a member, and then the trouble began. 
The President of the Bar Association, 
Mr. Stephen 8S. Gregory, suddenly dis- 
covered that the Association was a social 
body, with whose pleasures at its annual 
convention Mr. Lewis might interfere, 
if he should happen to attend. He then 
set up the remarkable plea that Mr. 
Lewis was elected under false pretences, 
that is, “misapprehension,” because 
there was not written all over his nom- 
ination papers the word “colored.” 

Of course, the Boston committee knew 
who Mr. Lewis was when they certified 
him to the executive committee for elec- 
tion as a desirable member. For six 
months he exercised his membership; 
then he was asked voluntarily to re- 
tire and give up something “obtained 
under a misapprehension.” Indeed, it 
speedily appeared that he had actually 
committed a crime, for he was “insist- 
ing on retaining the advantages of an 
election thus obtained’’—obtained by in- 
vitation of the Boston membership com- 
mittee and duly ratified by the execu- 
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tive committee. 
to 


fence of having a dark skin. 


This, of course, added 
the heinousness of the original of- 
The execu- 
committee then revoked his elec- 
What Mr. 


Wickersham, thought of this action ap- 


tive 


tion. the Attorney-General, 


pears from these his words: 


months later in executive com- 


third of 


Ww x 
ibership has 
ted 


nority 


with 
in the 
\ssociation, 
the election 
1 the list 
This 


rtala 


rship 
of ce 
the 
Associa 
constitu 
to limit 
they 


mem- 


tion 
nev- 
the power 
had 
of the 
elected it 


in con 
Asso 
st) 
ny discussion of 
ot 


de- 


a mem 


t annual me 
th Association ne u er 


eting 
neantime 
privit s of 


ill rights as 
ber 
Truly an extraordinary action for a 


bedy which presumes in its membership 
to other the 
and dignity of the law; which 


represent more than any 


majesty 


assumes to enhance public respect for 
the profession and to resent with all its 
power lawlessness in every form! 

In the course of their astounding and 
indefensible actions the officials of the 
Bar Association declared that this case 
was exceptional, as Mr. Lewis was the 
only colored man on its rolls. “No per- 
whatever of another race has been 
that 
Mr. George Whitelock, 


the 


s0n 


elected to membership,” wrote 


Amazing 
the 


person, 


Secretary of Association, who 


recently been to 


Wickersham 


compelled 
that if 


write 


notify 
gen- 
such 


has 
Mr 


tleman 


that able 


continued to him 


vigorous (and, he might have added, 


unanswerable) letters, he should be 
obliged to refuse to acknowledge or re- 
Then it promptly appear- 
ed Butler 
Wilson of R. 
ris of Minneapolis, were members, and 
of Mr. Wilson 
of the local enter- 


welcomed 


ply to them. 


that two other colored men, 


Boston and William Mor- 


horror horrors was 


actually a member 


tainment committee whk h 


the 


while 


Association on its visit to Boston, 


Vir. Morris has been a member 


for some years. That made a quandary 


for two such enlightened men as Messrs. 
Gregory and Whitelock, who had repre- 


sented, with Alice-through-the-Looking 


Glass logic, that in the case of Mr. Lewis 


. of ineligibility of col- 
ored men to membership in the Asso- 


laration . 


ciation, but only a recision of the par- 
ticular election by the committee, which 
had occurred without knowledge on its 
part of the candidate’s race—regarded 
as a material consideration in electing!” 
But Whitelock 
have grasped the bull by the horns; to 


Messrs. Gregory and 
prove that there is really no caste or 


color feeling in the Association, they 
have merely notified Messrs. Wilson and 
Morris that their cases will be brought 
before and 


that this notice is given them to “avoid 


the executive committee, 


any imputation of laches” and that they 


“may have an opportunity, should [they] 
so desire, of retiring from the Associa- 


tion before any action is taken, and 


without any publicity.” 
To this Mr. Morris has replied in a 


letter which should stir every lawyer 


who reads it to fresh protests against 
this deliberate degrading of the Bar As- 
sociation, and would of itself, we are 
certain, insure the liveliest annual meet- 
ing which this body of lawyers has 
known, perhaps, in its history. 
Whitelock Have 


been deluged with protests from all over 


Messrs. 


Gregory and already 


the United States. 
no wise connected with the legal pro- 
fession have protested against this out- 


rage. As one lawyer of national stand- 


irg writes us: 

The issue having been made, there wil’ 
be presented to an association of five thou- 
sand American lawyers the question whe- 
ther they propose to go on record as ex- 
cluding from their numbers members of 
their own profession, of approved character, 
both individuals and as lawyers, on 
account of their color. 1 cannot doubt what 
the resuJt of that issue will be, nor the im- 
of flinching it, although 
may, and probably will, result in split- 
Association ixto two parts. 


as 


possibility from 


it 
ting the 

By all means, let the Association be 
split apart if need be in order that the 
country may know that at least a part 
of the legal profession will not stand for 
such lawlessness, injustice, and narrow 
prejudice as seem to actuate the pres- 
ent officers of the Association. 


THE ART OF GREAT FICTION, 


There have been frequent attempts 


within the past few years to bring back 


into serious fiction something of its mid- | 


Victorian spirit. The movement, if that 
word is not too formal, began with the 


first novel of De Morgan. A sense of 


Men of standing in| 


| single career, which Dickens and Thack- 
/eray knew so well how to create, was 


}given in “Joseph Vance.” Leisureliness 
‘again came into fiction. Many were ap- 
palled at the size of De Morgan's vol- 
The 
reading of a novel had come to be 
thought of as the work of one sitting, 


ume and prophesied failure for it. 


preferably on a short journey. But De 
Morgan’s books did succeed amazingly. 
It was seen that he had turned his back 
on the ingenuity and other artificial 
cleverness which went into the making 
of the ordinary novel, and had his eye 
on real life. If amusement could be got 
by the way, well and good, but for his 
appeal the author relied most upon the 
cumulative effect of a career looked at 
Life had 
tu be represented. Following De Mor- 


in Great Britain and on 


from many angles. en bloc 


gan, writers 
the Continent, not so much in this coun- 
try, have been striving for similar large 
effects. Arnold Bennett is perhaps the 
most notable instance, but several oth- 
ers could be cited, notably A. E. W. 
Mason, Birmingham, Richard Pryce, and 
the author of “Jean-Christophe.” 


The feeling will not down, however, 
that the work of such men, with the 
| possible exception of De Morgan, lacks 
‘some vital element of the older spirit. 
Is this want perhaps due to a change of 
method in manipulating individual 
'scenes? Despite the care given by Dick- 
ens and George Eliot to the impression 
|of a work as a whole, in each of their 
stories a few separate scenes contrive to 
stand out indelibly. A rehearsal of them 
here is not necessary; every one will 
recall them fer himself. Both writers, 
in a word, did a great deal of editing 
o? material, and then committed to a 
small number of scenes, highly elabor- 
ated, the most significant moments. Not 
that their books could be reduced at 
once to scenarios. There is much neces- 
sary description and narration, but these 
usually prepare the way for animated 
scenes full of dialogue..That it is prep- 
aration is obvious after a little analysis. 
'The ancestry and previous activity of 
icharacters are sketched at length, to 
give them a running start for the real 
scenes in which they are to figure. But 
the scenes themselves assume the main 
importance. So it is plain that the plan 
‘of a story, thus managed, is dependent 
“upon certain fundamental laws of art. 
‘Not actual life, but the impression of 


the executive committee made “no dec-|the fulness of life surrounding even a | actual life, is given. How to select and 
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seemingly not omit, and, above all, how 
to present vividly, are the problems 
with which Dickens, let us say, was 
concerned. He placed his emphasis 
upon the scene, giving sense of life by 
much use of conversation, and trusted 
largely to the principle of suggestion to 
bridge the gaps. 

The method of our moderns is very 
different. “Jean-Christophe” and Mr. 
Pryce’s “Christopher” for a 
moment as examples. 


may serve 
In each case the 
hero is followed from birth until well 
on 


is set forth, and he is looked at from 


in life; his outer and inner being 


innumerable angles. And yet there is 


scarcely scene of length in 


either book. 
in order to furnish settings 


one any 
Scraps of conversation are 
recounted 
for extended analysis of the hero's sev- 
eral stages of development. The analy- 
sis is often brilliant, and especially in 
the case of “Jean-Christophe” the most 
transitory, intangible feelings are 
with amazing insight and 
power of expression. life 
there is, too; only it is not edited and 
selected after the manner of the older 
writers. The result is a vague recollec- 
tion, on the part of the reader, of a 
story collectively or in parts. 

The way of Mr. Bennett differs some- 
what from that of his two contempo- 
raries. Scenes he has, sometimes of 
monumental length. Yet he, too, usual- 
ly gives the impression of being a chron- 
icler rather than a novelist. His dis- 
trust of the Victorian art shows itself 
not by his readiness to turn with un- 
due haste from an outward situation to 
an interpretation of inward broodings. 
He dwells lovingly on external details. 
Little men and women, in his most con- 
scientious wend their ways 
through a scrupulously accurate world. 
Yet, for all that, his scenes more often 
than not lack the Victorian objectivity, 
because his emendation of the old artis- 


tic doctrine of muiltum in parvo to 


crystallized 
Fulness of 


works, 


| mend itself. 


Perhaps it would if the 
stories which are put upon the stage 
were better than they are, But the 
artificiality of their scenes and their 
trivial purpose have caused the more 
thoughtful writers to suspect that all 
scenes so fashioned are not true to life. 
The suffered in 


consequence. 


Victorian model has 
It has appeared to them 
to be in structure and method of a piece 
with recent trash. So it has come about 


that writers who started out somewhat 


consciously to reinstate the Victorian 
spirit have neglected one of its most 
important elements; or rather have 


tried to replace it by something better. 
We suspect, however, that the broad out- 
lines of the many notable scenes which 


come to mind from the older day are 


still worthy of careful imitation. 


THROUGH THE OUTLOOKING GLASS 


the dear old lady in a 


could not help uttering 


At the sight of 
pannier gown, Alic¢« 
au little ery of delight. 

“Do let me introduce she 


the Red Knight, and she ran forward, pull- 


you,” said to 


ing his steed along by the rein. “The Red 
Knight, Mrs. Malaprop,” she said, and 
beamed upon both of them 

“Not the Mrs. Malaprop,” said the Red 
Knight, holding out one hand and clinging 


to the saddle with the other. 

“The same,” said the old 
facilitate you upon the results 
and Pennsylvania?” 

“I thank you,” said the Red Knight. “I 
have often heard you spoken of as one of 
our leading simplified spellers. If I am not 
your grandfather was Col. Lapsus 


“may I 
Illinois 


lady ; 
in 


mistaken, 
Lingu@ of Faux Pas.” 

“He was,” said the old lady. 
mother’s side I am related to the Bulls of 
Ireland and the Hiatuses of Prattling Com- 
If an old woman's good wishes count 


“And on my 


mon. 
for anything 

“Madam,” said the Red Knight, 
California, I freely recognize the extraor- 
dinary mental and moral qualities of our 
women voters.” 

“I have long wished to tell you,” 
the old woman, “how I admire the 
torious career of one whom I regard as the 
most Perkinacious of all our candidates.” 

“Pert, not Perk,” hinted Alice, gently. 

“Perk or Pert, what difference it 
make?” said the old lady. “We live not by 





“after 


said 
vie- 


does 


not enough he should have a 
if only by Hannalogy. Now I 
that right.” she said, turning 
Alice 


If two are 
third term, 
hope I got 
defiantly to 


But Alice’s feelings were hurt, and she 
said nothing. 
“And so,” concluded the old lady, “I hope 


that you will succeed in keeping up your 
blic inter 


spontaneous consumption of publi 
and that you won't let them take away your 


Southern renegades 


“Delega " said Alice befor | 
stop herself 
But the old lady only glared at ind 
went on addr ge the Red Knigl And 
ay all your enemié be like that |! : h 
duke who Was drowned in a barr M 
Ma \ lk r abl 
to control |! f But tl R Knight 
‘ rne | to ) , : ] } ’ ] ’ y ; > 
} stion, my dear Ali l hall i} 
th rul ‘ lang 
the bosses who wri t i i 
NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES 
the invaluable ninth edit t 
ett's Familiar Quotations th 


Walter Raleigh 


‘ Soul bod re + 
I na ‘ t 
Fear n t hest 
The itl be vy wart t 
Go, since I needs must d 
And give the world the 
It is also, with a dozen other sextains of 
similar form, found in several poetical 
anthologies with the same credit In other 
collections it is attributed to Joshua Syl 


vester, whose death occurred a few weeks 
before that of Sir Walter It should seem 
desirable at present to examine the grounds 


which the credit ought to be based 

the second folio edition of Sylvester's 
1633, the fore- 
slight differ- 


en- 


or. 

In 
collected 
stanza 


works, printed in 
with 
twenty, together 
All following 


having la- 


appears, 
first of 
Soul's Errand.” 


going 
ences, as the 
titled “The 

the first are 
tionship with the stanza at the beginning 
and 


quatraina, close re 
In 
of a hundred fifty 
Thon 
“The Lie,” 
above, 


of 


the neighborhood 


years afterwards as Percy published 
a poem entitled 
the lines reproduced 
immediately 


Each 


beginning with 


followed 


ster quat 


and 
Sylve 
had 


however, a 


by six 


rains quatrain attached a a 
sort of refrain, 
effect that if the parties should presun 
tc “make reply, all 

lie!” There were also some negligible verbal 
half a 


version 


couplet 


then give them the 


stanzas not n 
added, 
finished look 


changes, and cozen 


Sylvester's were givine to 
than the 


the revision a more 


multum in multo has not yet proved to | the letter of the law, but by its spirituous original could show Percy’s well-known 
consultation. I have known candidates who propensity to alter verses coming within 
be true art or true psychology. It is have fought hard for their own ends, but his editorial purview being considered, to- 
again a case of refusing to edit properly.|none whose motives are so absolutely gether with the fact that no copy of his 
That the Victorian scene, so excellent Flinnathropic.” rendering of this poem exists of a date 
“Philanthropic,” suggested Alice, in a earlier than that for which he was plainly 
as it usually is, has been discredited by whisper. responsible, makes it very probable that 
serious workmen, seems strange, espe- “Please don’t interrogate so much,” said “The Lie,” as it now stands, was aptly 
cially at a time when the common run the old lady, but still without losing her entitled, and wag constructed by him on 
temper. “When I meet a public man who the foundation of “The Soul's Errand” in 

of novels are so closely related to the |i. ps ready to capitalize a own interests the folio of 1633 
stage. Good sellers of this class are | to those of his country——” After considering all the arguments at- 
quickly dramatized and popular plays | “Sacri——” Alice started to say, but tainable in favor of Raleigh's authorship of 
id a ” ! |}caught herself in time. the revised verses, I cannot perceive that 
are “novelized.” One would think anid “Why, then,” went on the old lady, “he there is even one of any real weight. No 
the older pattern would strongly recom-! ought to have as many terms as he likes.. predecessor of Bishop Percy ever attributed 
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them to Raleigh, so far as is known, and no 
trustworthy his era has pro- 
fessed to evidence tending 
to prove that Raleigh ever had anything to 
them Charles Sprague, a 
torlous minor American poet, did the best, 
that could be for the con- 
Sir Walter's favor, without 
the Atlantic Monthly for 
He frankly confessed at 
that he was strongly prejudiced 
Sylvester's claims, and desired to 
the Elizabethan courtier “had 
offspring his 


author sing 


have seen any 


do with meri- 


probably done 
t ntion in 
falsification 


November 


in 
1867 
the outset 
against 
feel that 
behind 


brain 


him as the of 
the impressive 
time.” Yet he 
“It is true I am not 
I think I prove it 
Sylvester.” It certain- 
claimed that Syl- 
was the of that particular 
ire of “The 
eeing that there is no authentic rec- 


eat one most 


any was 

admit 
yrrove it: but 
ot written by 
nnot be reasonably 
architect 
called 


verse generally 


its existence in that form for a hun- 
ind fifty 
but I 
original from which the later ver- 
It 
80 
many of 
and it was placed publicly 


years after the death of thar 
see no good reason to doubt 
was Sylvester’s work 
which 
productions 


was shaped 
has the 


noticeable 


rugged earnestness is 


in other 
the old puritan 
to his credit within fifteen years from his 
death by his 


poraries so far record. 


and never questioned con- 


as there is any 
If Sylvester's poem had been adapted from 
given out Percy, the spelling “ar- 
would not have been changed to “er- 
rand,” since the evident 
ith the former with 
the latter, while both forms of the word are 
found, for instance, in the Shakespeare 
Follo of 1623. And it is difficult to imagine 
Walter saying ( in 
lines common to the two versions), that 
royal court “glows and shines like rot- 
that the “doth no good,” 
“are 


that by 
rant” 
is more 


than 


rhyme 


v orthography 


Sir as is said some of 
the 
the 
ton wood,” Church 
that 
give 
if 
- 
brown-paint 
of 
nearly, and brazenly cites as his authority 
entitled “Sir Walter 


There evidence 


loved unless they 
the added 
potentates 
the 
Second Folio 


not 
of 
reply, 
Collier, 
amender of the 
reproduces Percy's version 


potentates 
couplets, 
the 
notorious 


and in one 


potentates give 


Payne 


Shakespeare 


an alleged manuscript 
Lye - 
that anybody else ever saw the manuscript, 
and | heard that the name 
“Wrawly” be found elsewhere in 
that seems that 
the six 

stanzas were taken for 
“The Lie,” and 
latter was the work either of Bish- 


Wrawly his is no 


have never 
was to 
It 


wrote 


certain 
which 


form fairly 


Bvivester from 


the 


prem 


of strongest 


vee in the constructioa of 


that the 


op Percy or of some acquaintance of his 


THERON WILBER HAIGHT. 


Correspondence .- 


UNCONSCIOUS HUMOR OR 
TINCTION? 


A NICE DI8- 


To THE 
Outside the legal profession the only 
man who will not smile when he reads the 
Illinois SupremeCourt decision, in the case 
against George Clark, charged with operat- 


is John Dembinski, 
> 


Eprrorn or THe NATION: 


Sin 


ing a confidence game, 
the victim of the game 


The decision in question reverses a ver- 
dict which provided a term in the peni- 
tentiary for Clark, and furnished, substan- 


tially, the only satisfaction Dembinski got | 


out of the matter. As it was among a large 
number of opinions handed down when the 
court adjourned, it escaped the attention 
of the press, or, if seen, presented so small 
an element of news value that the mere 
title of the case was published without 
comment. 

The original arraignment charged that 
Clark “did unlawfully and feloniously ob- 
tain from John Dembinski his money by 
means and by use of the confidence game.” 
He was tried, and after a petit jury had 
declared him guilty, a sentence of ten years’ 
imprisonment in the penitentiary was im- 
posed upon him. The case was appealed 
to the Supreme Court, Clark’s counsel set- 
ting up the usual charges of irregularity in 
the process by which he was brought to jus- 
tice, insisting that the indictment was faul- 
ty, that the trial was improperly held, and 
that finding was not justified. Par- 
ticular emphasis was placed upon the form 
of the indictment, and upon this phase of 
the proceedings the decision of the higher 
court rests. 

The opinion declares that the presentment 
was indefinite inasmuch as it failed to point 
out whose money Clark acquired from Dem- 
binski! As indicated, the indictment says 
that Clark obtained “from Dembinski his 
money,” and the court is of the idea that 
this statement may have misled some one, 
being subject to misconstruction. The pro- 
noun “his,” it maintains, might as correct- 
ly refer to the defendant as to Dembin- 
ski: “It would be as easy to say that the 
defendant obtained his own money from 
Dembinski, as that he obtained the money 
of Dembinski.” That the opinion rendered 
in the case might be made still clearer, the 
court adds: “A conclusion that the pronoun 
referred to Dembinski rather than the de- 
fendant could only be sustained on the 
ground that the grand jury intended to 
charge the defendant with a crime.” Since, 
in the opinion of the court, so violent an 
assumption would be contrary to all rules 
of criminal pleading, it is wholly out of 
the question to figure that the grand jury 
was endeavoring to accuse Clark of doing 
something criminal when it indicted him. 
And since it has no other means of deter- 
mining, from the indictment, whether the 
grand jury was trying to bring Clark to 
trial for getting Dembinski’s money in an 
unlawful manner, or was simply recording 
the unusual circumstance of a man “un- 
lawfully and feloniously” obtaining his own 


the 


money, the trial is irregular and the case) 


must be reversed. 

Occurrences of this character, of course, 
are to be regretted, but they are likely to 
continue so long as carelessness obtains in 
the drawing of court papers and the uncer- 
tainties of the English language are ignor- 
ed in their preparation—the preparation of 
court papers 

Perhaps we should add that Chief Jus- 
tice Carter filed a dissenting opinion in this 
case, holding that it “seems clear to me 
that the pronoun ‘his’ referred to Dem- 
binsk! and not to Clark.” 

J. H. RocKWELL. 
May 14 


Springfleld, I1., 





A SPANISH SUMMER SCHOOL. 

|'To THE Ep1IToR OF THE NATION: 

€rr: For several years the various uni- 
| versities of France have had summer schools 
'for foreigners and have advertised, by 
means of brilliant posters, their attractions 
| —picturesque, historical, and intellectual. 
|/Many Americans have spent summers at 
| these schools with much enjoyment and pro- 
fit. Few, however, know of the existence of 
'a Spanish summer school which has been 
|eonducted very successfully the last four 
|years at Burgos. It is part of the large 
| work done by the eminent Spanish scholar, 
'M. Ernest Mérimée of the University of 
| Toulouse. To his efforts are due exchanges 
|of professors among French, Spanish, and 
| Portuguese universities, as well as spring 
|courses at Madrid and summer courses at 
| Burgos for French students. The courses 
lat Madrid last from Easter to June and 
‘are intended primarily for the candidates 
|for the agrégation. These are advanced 
|eourses in literature and philology: some 
of which are given by no less an authority 
ithan D. Ramén Menéndez Pidal himself. 
There are also classes affording practice in 
| the spoken language. These courses are of 
|interest to such of our scholars as are for- 
|tunate enough to have a year abroad. To 
those who have merely a summer to spend 
‘in Spain, the courses at Burgos are more 
important, 

| The Instituto francés en Espafa, or the 
| Unién de estudiantes franceses y espafoles, 
|holds its classes in the building of the In- 
| stituto provincial of Burgos. The school 
| begins the first Monda in August, and lasts 
| six weeks. Although supported primarily 
|by the universities of Toulouse and Bor- 
| deaux, the courses are free to all French- 
|men. Persons not French or Spanish are 
|also allowed to attend, but pay a fee 
lof 60 pesetas. As yet, few such have 
lattended the school—not more than 
ltwo or three in a summer. The 
| courses, which are given by professors of 
|the Instituto of Burgos or from Madrid, 
are divided into two sections, elementary 
and advanced. A student must enroll in one 
of these, but he is allowed to attend the 
other as a listener. The classes come in the 
morning or late afternoon, and occupy about 
twelve hours a week. The books studied 
are those of the French official programme 
for that year. In the summer of 1911 the 
courses were somewhat as follows—Ele- 
mentary: grammar, composition, oral and 
written practice, translation from Le Sage 
and Galdés; Advanced: reading, comment, 
and translation based on Bruno’s “Fran- 
cinet,” La Fontaine’s “Fables,” the “Ro- 
mancero Caballeresco,” the “Marcos de 
Obreg6n,” with lectures on Spanish litera- 
ture. 

In addition to the Spanish courses there 
are French courses for the natives of Bur- 
gos. These also are open to the foreigner, 
but many of our students would find them 
rather elementary. In these, however, as in 
the Spanish courses, one gets practice in 
both languages. The Spanish courses are 
taken by about eighty French students of 
both sexes, and of varying ages and attain- 
ments. The majority come from southern 
France, and one hears a good deal of the 
resonant French of that district. There is 
always a number from northern France as 
well. Inasmuch as many of the students are 
studying English and eager to practice it, 
one would have no difficulty in arranging 
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an exchange of lessons, despite the Euro- 
pean prejudice against American English. 
Examinations are held at the end of the 
session and diplomas awarded; certificates 
of attendance are given to those obliged to 
leave before the close. 

The teachers and officers of the Instituto 
are eager to make one’s stay pleasant and 
profitable. Board in Spanish casas de 
huéspedee costs from three pesetas a day. 
A kindly and efficient physician looks out 
for the health of the school. The people 
of Burgos are interested in the undertaking 
and most hospitably open the doors of their 
comfortable clubhouse—the Salén de Recreo 
--with its reading rooms and library. 
Thursdays are devoted to excursions, 
visiting the beautiful cathedral and other 
local monuments, or in longer trips to 
neighboring points interesting for historical 
or artistic reasons. 

Burgos was chosen on account of its near- 
ness to France and because of the excellent 
Spanish spoken there. Situated 2,785 feet 
above the sea, the climate is better than 
that of many places in Spain. In the hot 
summer of 1911, Burgos was among the six 
or seven coolest places out of a list of some 
thirty given in the daily weather reports. 
It was usually 8 degrees to 10 degrees cooler 
than Madrid. 

The school has been recognized by both 
Governments, and its officers have received 
decorations. Further information may be 
found in the files of the Bulletin Hispanique 
or by writing to the Instituto at Burgos. 

A. F. WHITTEM. 

Cambridge, Mass., May 16. 





THE PRIVY COUNCIL. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: In your discussion of the home- 
rule question (Nation, April 25), you appear 
to have fallen into the mistake of believ- 
ing that the power conferred on the Privy 
Council, or, to be more accurate, the Ju- 
dicial Committee of the Privy Council, to 
pass upon the validity of acts of the Irish 
Parliament marks the introduction of a 
new principle into the English Qonstitu- 
tion. You further declare that the Privy 
Council does not possess such power in 
respect to the legislation of the self-gdv- 
erning colonies. 

The mistake, I believe, is due to confusing 
the Privy Council as a political body with 
the Privy Council in its judicial capacity 
or the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The political Privy Council, or 
the King in Council, or the Cabinet, has the 
right of veto on all colonial legislation. 
The Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil is also capable of passing on the validi- 
ty of all colonial legislation which is car- 
ried on appeal as of right or of grace to 
the King. The Parliaments of the self-gov- 
erning colonies are not suvereign bodies as 
is the case with the Imperial Parliament. 
As non-sovereign bodies their legislation 
is subject to the same judicial control 
as are the by-laws of any municipal corpo- 
ration. The Judicial Committee frequently 
has occasion to set aside the legislation 
of the Parliaments of Canada and Aus- 
tralia just as our Supreme Court does the 
legislation of the States or Congress. 

There is, of course, a higher regard for 
an act of the legislature in an English 
or Colonial court than in an American) 





! ' 
leourt, but nevertheless neither an English 


nor colonial court would hesitate to declare 
a colonial act unconstitutional in case it 
were in flagrant violation of the terms of 
the Constitution. That English and colo- 
nial courts do not so frequently set aside 
colonial acts as do American courts is 
largely owing to the fact that the principle 
of the separation of powers between legis- 
lative, executive, and judiciary does not 
find the same acceptance in English and 
colonial law as in the United States; and 
still further to the fact that the principle 
of constitutional guarantees of individual 
rights of person and property is not to be 
found to any extent in colonial Constitu- 
tions. The new Irish Constitution, however, 
contains such guarantees, so that we may 
find the Judicial Committee assuming a 
new jurisdiction in respect to this class of 
cases. But acts abridging personal or re- 
ligious freedom would undoubtedly be ve- 
toed by the Lord Lieutenant, and not be 
left to the subsequent determination of the 
judiciary. 

In view of the recent agitation for the re- 
call of judicial decisions it may be of 


some interest to your readers to know that, 


a proposal was made in the convention 
which drew up the Australian Common- 
wealth Constitution that when a law of 
the Commonwealth Parliament was declared 
unconstitutional by the High Court of Aus- 
tralia, the Governor-General in Council 
might, upon the adoption of a resolution by 
absolute majorities in both houses or, as 
was also suggested, in one house, refer the 
law to the electors for their approval: 

In the event of any law passed by the 
Federal Parliament being declared by any 
decision of the High Court to be ultra 
vires of this Constitution, the Executive 
may upon the adoption by absolute majori- 
ties in both houses of the legislature, with- 
in six months after the decision of the 
High Court of resolution thereto directing, 
refer the law to the electors under Section 
121, and if approved or therein provided the 
Constitution shall be deemed to have been 
enlarged and the law shall have been con- 
clusively deemed to have been intra vires 
of this Constitution from the passing there- 
of. 


It will be observed that this proposal car- 
ried with it a formal amendment of the 
Constitution and was designed to introduce 
greater flexibility into the Constitution 
rather than to curtail the powers of the ju- 
diciary. But the proposal was so severely 
criticised by Messrs. Symon, Isaacs, and 
Barton, that the mover, Mr. Holder, with- 
drew it. 

The fact that the American public are 
now being urged to accept a proposal very 
similar in character to that which the 
makers of the Australian Constitution sum- 
marily rejected may well cause the electo- 
rate to pause and consider carefully the 
important constitutional principles involved 
in its determination. C. D. ALLIN. 


University of Minnesota, May 6 


POSTAGE ON BOOKS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: I should like to supplement the let- 
ter of Professor Holt (Nation, May 2) on 
the “Exorbitant Price of Books” by a note 
calling attention to the custom of pub- 
lishers of adding to the list price of books 
the cost of carriage by mail. This custom 
is without justification, and has the par- 


ticularly irritating effect on the mind of 
the purchaser which such exactions always 
have. To a student residing in the coun- 
try the custom adds greatly to the total 
cost of his library 

It is unjustifiable, as a book can be pur- 
chased at any first-class book store at the 
list price, and the increasing of this price 
by the cost of carriage by the publisher 
cannot be to protect the legitimate book 
trade, as this would be done amply were the 
publisher to furnish the book carriag 
free at list price 

If a booksellers’ agreement compels the 
custom, it should be abrogated, as it is a 
short-sighted policy, the irritation it leaves 
is far beyond any value it can have for 
the trade OSCAR WOODWARD ZEIGLER 
Baltimore, Md., May 10 





CLEVELAND ON THE COURTS 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 

Sir: In reading recently Geo. F. Parker's 
Recollections of Grover Cleveland” I came 
upon the following words spoken by Mr 
Cleveland to the author a few months be- 
fore his death. They are emphasized by 
the times: 


The most serious difficulty confronting 
this country is that of maintaining the su 
premacy of the law, and this can only be 
done by inspiring respect for the judgments 


of our courts All the enemies of our s80- 


jelety and institutions, and of the dominance 


in them of the civil power, recognize, as 
if by instinct, that if they would break 
them down or undermine them, it can only 
be done by reducing our courts to impo- 
tence. If their decrees are not respected, 
or their judges who preside over them are 
rot men of the highest reputation for ability 
and fairness, then all the forces of discon- 
tent will unite in an assault upon them 

To me, nothing can be more deplorable 
than that open criticism of the decisions 
of courts which, all at once, has become 
fashionable on the part of executive officers 
whether Presidents, Governors, Mayors, or 
whatever the rank or position They are 
danger signals, and failure to see them 
may introduce practices which wiil threaten 
the independence of the courts 


Wma. C. COLLAR. 
Waban, Mass., May 18. 


Literature 





A GREAT ENGLISH DIPLOMAT. 


Memoirs and Letters of the Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Morier, G.C.B., from 1826 
to 1876. By his Daughter, Mrs. Ross 
lyn Wemyss. 2 vols. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. $8.75 net. 
Although the English resent foreign 

criticism to a degree that is often amus- 

ing, they sometimes criticise themselves 
not only very frankly, but quite accur- 
ately. Thus at the time of the Boer 

War they admitted that it was too much 

“muddling 

through” a difficulty. Slace the Crimean 

War, which they drifted into without 

calculation and emerged from without 

glory, their military operations have 
been mostly “muddled,” but in no de- 
partment has this characteristic been 
more marked than in their diplomacy. 


their habit to trust to 


|From the Restoration on, the British 
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Foreign Office acted upon the theory 
that it need not trouble itself to know 
or care much about foreign peoples or 
governments: for, of course, none of 
them could hope to rise into the sphere 
which Providence had assigned to Eng- 
lishmen. 

As a result, the diplomats who repre- 
sented England abroad possessed usual- 
ly many excellent qualities except those 
which were indispensable to success in 
Among the earlier Foreign 
Palmerston was 
equipped. Lord John Rus- 
sell, his superior in many ways, was 
still unable to see international relations 
steadily, much less to think out before- 
the policy to be adopted in any 
1859, with laudable en- 
thusiasm, he “Italy for the Ital- 
his motto; but, only two years 
he so far misread the Zeitgeist’s 
intimations as to be ready to support 
the South against the North in the 
American Civil War. The quality which 
British diplomats and Foreign Secre- 


diplomacy. 


Secretaries not even 


adequately 


hand 
emergency. In 
made 
ians” 
later 


taries have too often lacked has been a 
sympathetic knowledge of the policy and 
aspirations of the countries with which 


they had to deal. 

facts are impressed upon us, 
contrast, in reading Sir Rob- 
“Memoirs’: for he was, 
in Italy, the 


These 
through 
Morier's 
with Sir James Hudson 
British diplomatist of the last genera- 
knew his field through and 
through. Moreover, that field was Ger- 
many, and it would have been well for 
England if she had been willing to lis- 
ten to Morier in the days before the rise 
of Prussia. What not merely the aver- 
age Englishman, but official and univer- 
, thought of the Germans in 


ert 


tion who 


sity circle 
the late fifties and early sixties of the 
last century can be learned from the 
pages of Punch. The German was sup- 
posed to be a fat, ponderous, rubicund 
who smoked huge pipes a yard 
long and drank gallons of beer. If he 
were a Gelehrter, he added to this equip- 


te llow, 


ment a pair of goggles. 

No Englishman pretended 
himself over the internal affairs of the 
or more German States; and, in- 


to bother 


forty 
deed, that was a tangle which even the 
historian finds it hard to unravel. Lord 
John Russell said, with a touch of pride, 
pian 

af- 


that himself and one other 
understood the Schleswig-Holstein 
fair, and that the other man was dead; 
but we question whether Lord John did 
not overrate his own competence on this 
occasion. And yet by 1864 Morier had 
been expounding German politics to the 
Foreign Office for seven or eight years. 

Robert Morier was born in 1826, of 
Huguenot ancestry. His father had been 
consul-general for France and minister 
to Switzerland, and one of his uncles 
wrote “The Adventures of Hajji Baha,” 
a book which had considerable vogue. 
More important as a formative influ- 
ence was the fact that this uncle, and 


only 


‘other members of the family besides| Liberals, he hoped, at the outset, that 


his father, held diplomatic or other po-|the resurgence of Prussia would result 
sitions: so that he was born into the|in the formation of a free and united 
environment of a cosmopolite. But he | Germany: but, from the moment when 
had the education of the traditional| pigmarck took the helm in 1862, Morier 


Englishman, and he never wavered in began to fear that freedom would be 
his loyalty to the best English ideals. | 


At Balliol College, he formed with Jow- 
ett, nine years his senior, a friendship 
which lasted through life. 

Leaving Oxford ir 1849, Morier filled 
a small post in the Privy Council Office, 
in the hope of receiving a diplomatic 
appointment. This came in 1853 when 
he went as unpaid attaché to Vienna. 
Six years later he was transferred to Ber- 
lin, and asmallsalary was assigned him. 
In 1866, he went to Frankfurt just as the 
Confederation ceased to exist; and for 
the next ten years he served at Darm- 
stadt, Stuttgart, and Munich, until at 
last, in 1876, at the age of fifty, he was 
promoted to be minister at Lisbon. The 
mere list of his posts shows what un- 
usual opportunities he had for studying 
yermany on all sides. In addition, he 
travelled much in Italy and the Orient, 
and served on several special missions. 
He also possessed certain personal quali- 
ties which caused his fellow diplomats, 
statesmen, and even sovereigns to con- 
fide in him. 

Morier’s daughter has 
much 
as possible. 
exaggeration to say that her volumes 
contain more new sidelights on the uni- 
fication of Germany than can be found 
in any other Englisk work. Morier had 
a passion for thoroughness which, cou- 
pled with a marked historic sense, led 
him to prepare for the Foreign Office 
papers which, though probably seldom 
read by his superiors, have a lasting im- 
portance for the historian. We cannot 
imagine, for instance, that Lord Palm- 
erston, whom he describes capitally as 
“half-hornet, half-butterfly,” spent labori- 
ous evenings over Morier’s monographs 
on the “History of Prussia” (1859), and 
on the “Constitutional Conflict in Elec- 
toral Hesse.” But the Foreign Office 
soon discovered that Morier was more 
than a routine man, and it resented, 
rather than welcomed, his activity. 
“Above all, not too much zeal,” was the 
instruction his chief, quoting Talleyrand, 
solemnly gave him. 

The enthusiastic and conscientious 
diplomat, however, continued to furnish 
the information which he deemed it es- 
sential for the Foreign Office to know: 
and if the occupants of Downing Street 
did not listen attentively, personages not 
less important knew his value. For he 
was the friend of the Prussian Crown 


edited his| 
“Memoirs” with a view to presenting as | 
political and historical material | 
This is well, for it is no} 


|sacrificed. In the German nature two 
|spirits—the Spirit of Liberty, and the 
| Spirit of Authority—have been at war 
|for centuries. Had the German empire- 
/builder been a Cavour, devoted to Lib- 
erty, he would have rallied those forces 
and found them sufficient; but Fate as- 
| signed the task to Bismarck, who or- 
|ganized Authority to a degre of per- 
| fection that no German before him, not 
even Frederick, had attained. 

Although Morier seems to have had 
no personal clash with Bismarck, he 
early incurred the Chancellor’s hostility. 
This was inevitable. Morier did not 
|disguise his Liberalism, and in his let- 
| ters he criticised the brutal methods by 
'whicn the new Prussian policy was driv- 
en through. On his side, Bismarck nat- 
urally hated a man who was the friend 
of his enemies and the confidant of the 
Crown Prince and Princess. To rid Prus- 
sia of the English influence which Prin- 
cess Victoria only too evidently and very 
indiscreetly worked to establish, became 
almost a Bismarckian obsession. He 
feared that, in spite of his Titanic efforts 
for Authority, constitutional Liberty of 
the English sort might win the day in 
Berlin: then farewell to the hoped-for 
German Empire dominated by Prussia. 
He feared not only the effects of example 
and propaganda, but also, when the Dan- 
ish imbroglio loomed up, of physical 
'force. Being a man of few words and 
decisive acts, he assumed that the threat- 
ening dispatches from London would be 
followed by British ships. When he 
found, however, as Morier remarks, that 
the British energy was purely “literary,” 
he uttered the scathing comment that 
h® “had wasted several years of his po- 
litical life by the belief that England 
was a great nation.” 

It is the direct and indirect testimony 
|that Morier gives concerning the rise 
of Prussia, and especially his criticisms 
and revelations of Bismarck that consti- 
tite for historians the weightiest part 
of these memoirs. Although he was 
undoubtedly a hostile critic, yet he was 
no carper. He tried, above all, to see 
things as they were, and to report them 
ito the Foreign Office. The wonder is 
ithat English official circles, having his 
|inside reports, should have been taken 
_by surprise at each of Prussia’s victo- 
/rious advances. Perhaps his frank crit- 
}icism of England’s “parochial” foreign 
/policy, may have caused his superiors 
‘to undervalue his soundness. Neverthe- 





Prince and of Princess Victoria, and he! less, Lord John admitted that, if Mort- 
served with equal loyalty to spread a/er’s advice had been taken promptly, the 
knowledge of Prussia among the English,| Danish Question would have been set- 
and of England among the Prussians. | tled without a war. 

Sympathizing heartily with the German! We are not positively informed that 
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Bismarck’s campaign of calumnies and | 


spies, actually drove Morier from Ber- 
lin, but we infer that he found his stay 
at Darmstadt and Munich less torment- 
ed. Most important are his chapters 
on the Franco-Prussian War. He de- 
plored the amazing indecision of Lord 
Granville at the opening of hostilities. 
“To feel that England is for the future 
but as a bit of wet blotting-paper among 
the nations,” he wrote, “does upset one’s 
serenity and makes one almost wish to 
be a Maori or a Turco, both of whom 
have some kind of individuality and 
self-assertion left.” Morier sympathized 
with the Germans, because he disliked 
the truculence of the French Imperial- 
ists, but when France was beaten he re- 
garded it as a tactical mistake for Ger- 
many to annex Alsace and Lorraine, and 
he had a foreboding that their colossal 
success would convert the Germans into 
a domineering nation. To his infinite 
regret, he soon saw that German unity, 
instead of bringing to pass a millen- 
nium of peace, as he had dreamed, sys- 
tematized militarism on a scale unap- 
proached even by Napoleon I. 

At Munich he had a venerated friend 
in Dr. Déllinger, who had striven man- 
fully to check the tide of Catholic reac- 
tion before it promulgated the dogma of 
papal infallibility. There is a curious 
and very enlightening report of an in- 
terview in 1872 between Morier and 
Arnim, when the latter was returning 
from a mission to Rome, where he had 
sounded the Vatican as to coming to 
more enlightened terms with Prussia. 
Arnim told him: 


that in judging the court at Rome it was 
before all things necessary to get rid of 
two widespread misconceptions: the ons 
that it was an intelligent body, the other 
that it was invulnerable. It was the least 
intelligent of existing political powers, it 
was highly vulnerable the moment people 
ceased to believe in its invulnerability. 
That to obtain the clearest conception of 
what the Court of Rome really was one had 
to imagine three old Fakirs [Pius, Antonel- 
li, and the Cardinal Vicar], who, for up- 
wards of a quarter of a century ... had 
used the same phrases, spoken the sam« 
thoughts, mumbled the same anathemas, and 
who never held communion with any per- 
son but those who came to worship at their 
shrine. 


Arnim added that the tactics of the 
Ultramontanes were not elaborated at 
Rome, but by the Jesuits in concert with 
the Committee of Geneva, to whom the 
“three Fakirs” bowed their heads in 
assent. “The attitude of the Pope,” he 
said, “was that of a man who owes no 
man anything, but to whom the whole 
world is enormously in debt. Anything 
given to him, therefore, however valua- 
ble, was regarded but as a small in- 
stalment of that which was his due.” 
With the Papalists in this frame of 
mind, Arnim’s mission of conciliation 
failed, and Bismarck soon embarked on 
the Kulturkampf; although it appears 





that Bismarck had not scrupled a little | 


earlier to offer his alliance to the Pope 
against the Italians if the Pope, in re- 
turn, would guarantee the submission 
of the German Catholics. 


One further disclosure ought not to be 
passed over. Thiers, as French Presi- 
dent, had urged Pius to transfer the 
Holy See to France: first, in order to 
supersede Italy, which Thiers hated; 
next, to make France “the Defender of 
the Faith”; and, finally, to constitute 
France as a kind of Catholic Holy Land 
which it would be sacrilege for any one, 
especially for German Catholics, to 
touch. We have no space to cite the 
salient points in the remaining chap- 
ters: but we must call particular atten- 
tion to the account of the war scare of 
1875, in which Bismarck’s Mephisto- 
phelian methods are again revealed. 
Morier had an honorable part in cir- 
cumventing them. The next year he 
was appointed Minister to Lisbon. So 
tardily was his unusual talent recog- 
nized. 

Although the “Memoirs” deal chiefly 
with political affairs, there are strewn 
through them many passing references 
to the personages of his time, and oc- 
ecasionally good stories. Here, for in- 
stance, is Metternich’s reply to a fright- 
ened Archduke who asked, when the 
revolutionists were roaring round the 
Chancery of State, what it meant. “The 
old fellow, with a grim and rather tri- 
umphant smile, observed, ‘Monseigneur, 
c’est ce que messieurs les Républicains 
appellent la voix de Dieu.’” Morier 
found Gortschakoff “one of the vainest 
of the bigger statesmen, Beust always 
excepted, with whom I have ever had to 
deal.” “It is not our vocation,” he 
wrote in 1864, “to compete with the Em- 
peror Napoleon in his professional pur- 
suits of surgeon accoucheur to the ideas 
of the nineteenth century.” In his more 
intimate letters—to his father, to Jow- 
ett, to Layard, and other friends—we 
get glimpses of other sides of his strong 
and sympathetic character. We hope 
that his daughter will carry the mem- 
oirs to the end of his life, for his great 
service as ambassador to St. Petersburg 
deserves to be fully recorded—including 
his repulse of Bismarck’s vindictive at- 
tempt to blast him even at that dis 
tance. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Counsel for the Defense. By Leroy Scott. 

New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 

We are used io novels in which the 
hero by unlimited patience, keen-witted- 
ness and courage surmounts all obstacles, 
while the heroine either remains passive 
or makes a few well-intentioned efforts 
which only add to the hero’s labors. It 
is refreshing therefore to come across a 
first-rate story in which the hero does the 


well-meant blundering, and the heroine, | 


pitying him and making allowance for 
him, accomplishes the great task. At the 
beginning of the book the overgrown vil- 
lage of Westville, Indiana, is about to 
celebrate the completion of the new 
waterworks, built and owned by the city. 
The celebration is almost a personal 
triumph for Dr. David West, an old man 
who has spent his fortune and the years 
since his wife’s death in studying the 
means of conquering typhoid fever. His 
only daughter Katherine, a graduate of 
Vassar and a member of the bar, who is 
engaged in work for a “municipal league,” 
in an Eastern city, comes home for the 
celebration. Meanwhile her father has 
been accused by the committee having 
the work in charge of receiving a bribe 
from the Acme Filter Company, and the 
story has been published with a savage 
attack on West by Arnold Bruce, the 
radical young editor of the Express. The 
evidence against Dr. West is apparently 
conclusive, and when no reputable lawyer 
will take his case Katherine horrifies 
Westville by assuming the defense her- 
self. Her father, nevertheless, is found 
guilty and imprisoned. Meanwhile Ar- 
nold Bruce has become convinced that 
the defense is right. He falls in love 
with Katherine. The story relates how 
his bungling gets him into serious 
trouble, from which he is extricated only 
by Katherine's brilliant success. The 
rather involved plot is carried forward 
rapidly and skilfully to an effective cli- 
max, and suggests a well constructed 
play. Considering the large demands 
of his plot, the author has been remark- 
ably successful in characterization. The 
style has a colloquial vigor which often 
makes the descriptions memorable 


A Knight in Denim. By Ramsey Ben- 
son. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

A half-witted farm-hand is not at first 
sight a very promising hero for a novel. 
Yet we venture a guess that Bill Har- 
baugh, the “knight” of this story, will 
be remembered when some of his more 
pretentious contemporaries are forgot- 
ten The book exists purely for the 
sake of Bill; there is not much story, 
and what there is is curiously vague as 
to place, time, and minor characters. 
Bill, a big, strong, simple-minded fellow, 
drifts into the farming country near 
Atro City, Nebraska, from no one knows 
where. Having proved himself a first- 
rate farm-hand, he hires himself out by 
the unusual method of pretending to 
buy his prospective employer's farm. 
After the fictitious bargain is struck, 
he works faithfully for the real owner, 
expecting in return only the satisfac- 
tion of his simple wants and the pleas- 
ure of keeping up the pretence. Defec- 
tive mentally as he is in some ways, in 
others he is quick enough; he has the 
intuitive keenness of sympathy and the 
occasional resourcefulness that some- 
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times go with weakness in practical 
matters. In character he is a natural 
gentleman, and it is as a protector of 
the weak that he appears in the story. 
His devotion to the ill-used wife of his 
quasi-employer is like that of a splen- 
did dog. His good nature, his “festivity 
of temper,” is infectious. When he is 
called a “natural-born idiot” he only re- 
“Oh, come now. What if every- 
to called by their right 
name, slap out like that?” The unre- 
of the setting and some of the 
characters seems only to make 
figure more solid and real. 


plies, 
body was be 
ality 
other 
his sturdy 


By Reginald 
York: Mof- 


The Sentence of Silence 
Wright Kauffman. New 
fat, Yard & Co. 

Mr. Kauffman sets himself 
problem, and he approaches it with re- 
spect. His “Sentence” is the one im- 
posed on children by well-meaning par- 
who strive to bring them up in 
ignorance of everything pertaining to 
sex, on the assumption that ignorance 
is the equivalent of innocence. To prove 
the contrary, Mr. Kauffman conducts the 
object through a number 
of The evident 
honesty of the author's purpose does not 
altogether make amends for a crudity of 
incident verging at times on coarseness, 
he entirely convince us that 


a serious 


ents 


of his study 


unsavory experiences. 


nor does 
all the 
the result of his parents’ failure to en- 
lighten him in boyhood. Some trouble 
might have resulted, but seduction, 
adultery, and embezzlement, to mention 
only his major sins, make up a total 
for which somebody should be blamed 
besides his parents, who were good and 
simple country folk. It would be in- 
teresting to know how familiar Mr. 
Keuffman is with the “new psychology” 
and its tracing of childhood influences 
on later life. 

Blinds Down. By H. A. Vachell. New 

York: George H. Doran Co. 

The closed blinds belong to a house 
fronting on an unsavory Village street 
by the name of Hog Lane, and behind 
them, in wilful ignorance of the actuali- 
ties of life, sit the three poor daughters 
of an earl whose estate has gone by en- 
tail to a male cousin, The youngest of 
the three, a half-sister only of the two 
spinsters, is driven by family 
pride into a disastrous marriage, and 
her daughter is saved from a somewhat 
similar fate only by her intervention 
and her hardly-won experience of-life. 

So much for the plot. The theme of 
the book is really an impassioned ples 
against the narrow and conventional 
ideas of society In a village lying out- 
side of the world’s movement. The 
thesis is well presented, but the book 
leaves rather an acrid taste in the 
mouth and suggests a re-reading of 
“Cranford” or “Lady Ludlow.” It would 
be a pretty question to argue whether 


elder 


misdeeds of Daniel Barnes are! 


' Mrs. Gaskell’s pictures of quaint charm | 


or Mr. Vachell’s arraignment of every- 
thing stationary as rotten conveyed the 
truest impression of life. 


ROYCE’S PHILOSOPHY OF RELI- 
GION. 


The Sources of Religious Insight. By 
Josiah Royce. The Bross Lectures for 
1911. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.25 net. 

To those who, on the one hand, are 
unable any longer to accept the author- 
ity of Scriptures or of Church as the 
source of religious strength and insight, 
and who cannot even follow James and 
other recent writers in their confidence 
in the significance and trustworthiness 
of the mystic revelation, Royce’s latest 
work, on the sources of religious in- 
sight, will appeal as worthy of profound 
consideration. To many, in fact, it 
should bring new faith in the spiritual 
and new courage in the service of the 
ideal. For this book, though from the 
hand of a master of technical meta- 
physics, is no mere logical analysis of 
concepts, no coldly theoretical presenta- 
tion of epistemological considerations. 
It is evidently intended as a real gospel 
— almost as a religious appeal — and 
though clearly reasoned and never 
“emotional,” it is suffused with a fervor 
and a warmth commonly deemed im- 
possible for a technical philosopher. It 
is not the philosophy of religion that he 


gives us here; it is the religion of phi-| 


losophy. The student of Royce’s pre- 
vious works will find nothing new in 


this little volume—nothing new, indeed, | 
unless it be the synthesis of all his, 
It is as though the philosopher | 


works. 
were purposely calling our attention to 
the fact that the one unifying and con- 
trolling interest of all his intellectual 
life has been religion. 

Religion for Professor Royce is in- 
separable from the idea of salvation; 
and salvation, as he understands it, is 
itself constituted of two simpler ideas: 

The first is the idea that there is some 
end or aim of human life which is more 
important than all other aims, so that, by 
comparison with this aim, all else is sec- 
ondary and subsidiary, and perhaps rela- 
tively unimportant, or even vain and empty. 
The other is this: That man as he now is, 
or as he naturally is, is in great danger of 
so missing this highest aim as to render his 
whole life a senseless failure by virtue of 
thus coming short of his true goal. 


The religious insight is concerned 
both with the realization of the need of 
salvation and with the way in which it 


may be attained. The realization of the | 


need is, of course, fundamental, and it 
is this that is furnished by the first 
source of religious insight, namely, the 
experience of the individual. On this 
point the individual may be trusted— 
alas, only too well! To all who reflect 
upon their own experience it is plain 


enough that there is something wrong 
| with the natural man as he stands 
alone. But except for this recognition 
|of need, Professor Royce does not rate 
| the individual's experience as very trust- 
'worthy; and if we would find not only 
| the need but the way of salvation, we 
must have recourse to other sources of 
‘insight. Social experience is here of 
some assistance, to keep individual ex- 
perience sane and steady. But the two 
great sources are what Professor Royce 
|ealls reason and loyalty. In his treat- 
ment of reason as a source of religious 
insight, he falls back upon his own pre- 
viously published treatment of truth 
(and incidentally of pragmatism), and he 
repeats in popular form the arguments 
for the Absolute technically expounded 
in “The Religious Aspect of Philosophy” 
and “The Conception of God.” But this 
philosophical view Royce admits would 
be insufficient as a source of religious 
life if it were not brought into touch 
with our activities and interests by the 
“Religion of Loyalty.” Loyalty is the 
essence of all morality and the very con- 
dition of an individual, personal life. 
But loyalty to any cause logically 
thought out necessarily points to the one 
great cause, which is “loyalty to loyal- 
ty,” and thus it presupposes a reality 
that transcends any merely human ex- 
perience. And “however far you go in 
loyalty, you will never regard your loy- 
alty as a mere morality. It will also be 
jin essence a religion. It sup- 
plies in its unity the way to define, in 
harmonious fashion, the ideal of what 
your individual experience seeks in its 
}need, of what your social world, groan- 
ing and travailing in pain together, 
longs for as our common salvation, of 
what the reason conceives as the divine 
unity of the world’s meaning, of what 
the rational will requires you to serve 
as God's will. Through loyalty, then, 
/not only the absolute moral insight, but 
the absolute religious insight, as you 
grow in grace and persist in service, 
may be and will be gradually and truth- 
fully revealed to you.” Such loyalty can 
never fail. He who has set his will upon 
loyalty to the Eternal has found the 
way of salvation. “From out the lonely 
and darkened depths of his personal fini- 
tude, from out the chaos of his social 
promptings and of his worldly ambi- 
tions, amid all the storms of fortune, 
‘midst of hell’s laughter and noises ap- 
palling,’ he has heard the voice of the 
Spirit. He has heard, and—however un- 
learned—he has understood. His own 
lamp is burning, and through his deed 
the eternal light shines in the darkness 
jof this world.” 

| But though the supreme kind of loy- 
alty makes failure impossible, it not 
only is consistent with but even pre- 
supposes the possibility—and the actu- 
ality—of sorrow. Yet sorrow, far from 
| being a refutation of the religious view, 
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is itself a further source of the religious | 


insight, for there are sufferings which, 


with all their pain, we yet would not) 


erase from our world, because they are 
a necessary constituent of much that is 
noblest and best in life. And from them 
we may gain at least a hint of the way 
in which all suffering is an essential 
part of the joy of the Lord. The Eternal 
is made perfect through suffering. That 
we cannot see just how this is need not 
surprise us, for our finitude limits us to 
a momentary glance, or an abstract 
guess, at the Real. But this very fact 
involves the necessity of an eternal and 
embracing experience in which we live 
and move and have our being. And the 
true Church—which is the final source 
of religious insight—consists of all 
those who in their great or humble way 
are strenuously and endlessly loyal to 
the supreme cause of Loyalty, and thus, 
though unwittingly, point to the Eter- 
nal. 

Many, of course, will not agree with 
Professor Royce’s conclusions; and sev- 
eral of his arguments are certainly open 
to serious criticism. But this is not 
the place for a technical analysis of his 
philosophy. And not even the most 
strenuous pragmatist and pluralist can 
fail to recognize the moral and religious 
value of this earnest and eloquent book. 





The Promised Land. By Mary Antin. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.75 
net. 

The candid American will read this 
book with mingled pride and humilia- 
tion, and place it on the shelf where it 
belongs by virtue of its direct and vivid 
style and the importance of its message 
—with the “Autobiography” of Frank- 
lin, Jacob Riis’s “The Making of an 
American,” the “Reminiscences” of Carl 
Schurz, and Booker Washington's 
“Story of My Life.” It is a tale told 
with glowing enthusiasm of the trans- 
formation under the influence of new 
surroundings of a benighted Russian- 
Jewish girl into an enlightened and 
public-spirited American. “Although I 
have written a genuine personal me- 
moir,” says the author, “I believe its 
chief interest lies in the fact that it is 
illustrative of scores of unwritten lives.” 
What the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers ought to do for the destitute, iI- 
literate multitudes crushed out of Eu- 
Tope and cast upon our shores, contin- 
ues to be a subject for troubled thought 
among legislators. Meanwhile, some of 
these men and women have already 
turned the tables, and found some- 
thing to do for the offspring of the Pil- 
grim Fathers. To the anxious and skep- 
tical among us they are proving our 


own opportunities and powers, pointing 


out the path of peace among racial an- 
tipathies, and strengthening our some- 


what languid faith in our own demo-. 


cratic institutions. 


Mary Antin’s book should cause the 
sociologist to reconsider what are the 
decisive elements in “environment.” 
For the first half of her thirty years 
her lot was cast in one of the most un- 
promising spots in the world for the 
production of American citizens. Born 
in the ancient town of Polotzk, one of 
jthe “concentration camps” of the Jews 
in Russia, she was cradled in a kind of 
medieval terror of the Gentiles, and 
was experienced from childhood in con- 
tempt and persecution. From one point 
of view, her most illuminating chapters 
are those in which she describes the 
duplex character developed by a de- 
spised people in the land of their op- 
pressors. In response to the grinding 
pressure of Christian Russia, the Jew 
of Polotzk assumed in the presence of 
his Gentile neighbors the self-preserving 
vices of external abjectness, hypocrisy, 
and double-dealing. On the other hand, 
reaction against the same pressure tried 
and hardened his special Jewish virtues. 
Bowed as he was beneath the imposi- 
tions of an alien law, he accepted the 
yoke of a rigorous domestic discipline, 
subjected himself with pride to the 
scourge of his own schoolmasters, and 
bore in the pettiest acts of his life the 
scrupulous exactions of the Mosaic code. 
Jealously excluded from participation in 
national affairs and the intellectual 
progress of his times, he was driven to 
seek his spiritual nourishment in the 
hoary culture of the rabbis and the im- 
memorial traditions of his race. All the 
forces of circumstance conspired to 
establish his objectionable habits, and 
to intensify his racial peculiarities. 
When Russia had left to Mary Antin 
and her family only their ancestral for- 
titude and the deep hunger of a starved 
heart and brain, she exposed them as 
unprofitable waifs in America. 

Now, what impresses one in the his- 
tory of this family after its arrival in 
the Promised Land is that in most ma- 
terial circumstances they were . quite 
as badly situated in Boston as in Po- 
lotzk. They had exchanged Russian 
wool for American cotton, and a low 
house in a provincial town for a third- 
story city tenement; but they were not 
better housed or clothed or fed or neigh- 
bored. Laws not entered on the books 
drove them as remorselessly as Rus- 
sian statutes into those squalid quarters 
of the city where Jews and Chinamen 
and negroes are segregated from the 
children of light. The father’s training 
for Hebrew scholarship gave him no ad- 
vantage over his competitors in selling 
kerosene and potatoes in an Arlington 
Street basement, or in dispensing pea- 
nuts and lemonade on Crescent Beach, 
or in serving as night-watchman after 
he had gravitated down towards the 
slums of Harrison Avenue. The world, 
as Teufelsdréckh says, was his oyster, 
and he had not wherewith to open it. 
|He had hoped, like many another imm!- 


' grant, to make his fortune in this land 


of equal opportunity and exhaustless re- 
sources. He lacked the unum necessar- 
ium. His mission was accomplished 
when he had led his children to the one 
door that he found wide open and free 
to all—the door of the public school. 

Mary Antin went in at that door and 
began at once to blot out the distinc- 
tions between the Jew and the Gentile. 
Her account of this period is a notable 
tribute to the stimulating 
our primary school teachers and to their 
eye for latent talent. Later she went to 
the Latin School and to Barnard Col- 
lege. In a marvellously brief time she 
accomplished her exodus from Russia, 
Polotzk, the Ghetto, and the spiritual 
Middle Ages, and emerged in the twen- 
tieth century, an ardent American, dif- 
fering from the native-born mainly in 
the uncommon gratitude with which she 
has availed herself of common opportu- 
nities, and in the keenness of her hun- 
ger and thirst for light. “When taste 
diffused throygh all asks 
John Ruskin, “what will become of your 
classes?” If ten years of American 
education will obliterate thirty centur- 
ies of racial differences, what will be- 
come of your races? Mary Antin’s nar- 
rative terminates at the point where she 
feels that her Americanization was com- 
plete. There is every reason to expect 
that a woman so young and so happily 
endowed, so resolute and so kindled 
with faith, will give us occasion again 
in the years to come to take heart con- 
cerning the foster children of the Re- 
public. 


powers of 


is classes,” 


The French Ideal. Pascal, 
other Essays. By Madame 
(A. Mary F. Robinson). New 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 net. 
An acute psychologist, a well-read and 

sympathetic interpreter of the French ge- 
nius and ideal, and a graceful and deli- 
cate stylist, Madame Duclaux is one of 
the most delightful essayists of our 
day. She is, perhaps, less happy in 
the two long studies, “Pascal” and 
“Fénelon and his Flock,” which fill ful- 
ly two-thirds of the present volume, 
than in the briefer appreciations of her 
preceding volume, “The French Proces- 
sion” (1909), or in two short articles 
on “Buffon and his Garden” and “La- 
martine and Elvire,” which round out 
“The French Ideal.” Her rather minute 
verbal craft shows to better advantage 
on the smaller scale, and the effort af- 
ter concision throws her thought into 
clearer relief and conduces to the com- 
plete crystallization of her style. Par- 
ticularly in the “Fénelon” there is felt 
a certain redundancy due to the tempta- 
tion to quote too freely from a favorite 
writer, to a certain repetitiousness, and 
to indulgence in a vein of elegiac sentl- 
mentality which occasionally approaches 
the border line of bathos. 


‘énelon, and 
Duclaux 
York: 
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Yet, with all their defects, these two 
long studies, nourished, as they are, in 
the French phrase, with all that has 
been discovered and written in France 
recent years concerning Pascal and 
Fénelon, constitute a remarkable 
achievement. There is nothing else of 
equal importance about either of these 
great writers in English. Perhaps the 
for this neglect is that they 
exemplify profoundly the French 
ideal This Mme. Duclaux does 
not attempt define, nor does she 
make any systematic effort to 

close relationship among 
subjects under this ideal 

Fénelon may be, as she 
merely the complement or 
the reverse of a Pascal, but she also 
understands that in their religious views 
they were poles apart. All that they 
had in common was their intense spir- 
ituality, their ardent thirst for the in- 
finite. But this in itself is enough to set 
them side by side as representatives of 
principal preoccupation 


in 


reason 
so 
ideal 
to 
very 
establish a 
her four 
aspect. 


A 
remarks, 


a race whose 


[ 


has always been with the things of the| 


Even Buffon, although the anti- 
nomy of a Pascal, is one with him in 
philosophic force and purity of concep- 
His ideal, too, was a religious 
ideal, and “Buffon, the Naturalist,” is 
needed to complete this study of French 


spirit. 


tion. 


idealism, 

It is noteworthy that the revival of 
interest in these men is synchronous 
with a renewal of the idealistic element 
in French thought to-day; and it is not 
of Mme. Duclaux’s services 
indicates clearly the precise 
which these old influences 
more begun to make them- 
By a strange paradox, it is 
narrow and illuminated Pas 
to to-day. 
would thought, fifty 
that the author of the “Pro- 
agonies 


the least 


that she 
line along 
have once 
felt. 
perhaps the 
cal 

Who 


year 


selves 


that most present us 


is 
ever have 
ago 
vinciales,” with his spiritual 
and doctrine of predestination, could be- 
the of the twentieth 
entury? But wherever the individual 
has reawakened to a sense of its 
destiny, it is Pascal who supplies 
the language and the discipline for the 
expansion of the inner life It is only 
that Christianity is itself 
the inner life, that Pas- 
necessarily Christian. Maurice 
demonstrated how little of 


is the efful- 


come spokesman 
soul 


own 


in the sense 


the religion of 
cal is 
Barrés has 
Pascal called “grace” 
from any particular idea of divin- 
independent “salvation” 
be Christian conception of 
survival the Christian scheme of 
rewards and punishments, The drama 
of the soul is more self-contained to-day 
than it was for Pascal and his contem- 
poraries, but the sequence of its scenes 


what 

gence 
how 

of the 
and 


ity, and 


may 


and of its crises is the same sous I'ail 


des barbares as under the eyes of the 
unregenerate. 


But just as egoism has in a measure 


already had its day in modern thought, | 


so perhaps the influence of Pascal will 
wane again in favor of other poets, 
thinkers, saints, and mystics, whose 
teachings will, turn by turn, accord with 
the movements of ever-shifting modern 
sensibility. More recent is the revival 
of Fénelon, with his patience, his pas- 
sivity, his “sainte indifférence,” even 
his hatred of warfare, his response to 
human misery, and his conception of 
God as accessible, not merely to an élite, 
but to all, thus breaking down the walls 
and barriers between man and man 
with a gush of sympathy, and thus, per- 
haps, for the second time preparing the 
way for a great social revolution, The 
influence of Buffon is most deeply felt 
in the strictly intellectual domain where 
the value of classifications in natural 
science and the validity of general laws 
come up for debate. His scientific know- 
ledge, it might be remarked, is much 
more akin to the intuitive knowledge 
of Novalis and the German Romanti- 
cists than it is to the positive science 
of to-day. The cult which supports this, 
writes Mme. Duclaux apropos of Lamar- 
tjne, the poet of intuition, in one of her 
eloquent and suggestive passages, 


may even now be doomed, in the hour of 
its triumph. In France at least M. Berg- 
son, M. Le Roy, M. Péguy, and their follow- 
ers expect and prepare a reaction; and it 
is a sign of the times that so great a sa- 
vant as M. H. Poincaré lends an ear in- 
dulgent, perhaps amused, and sort of 
skeptical support to these underminers of 
the scientific position. These anti-intel- 
lectualists are seers and soothsayers who 
gaze beyond the regions of immediate fact. 
The tests of experience produce in them a 
mood of skepticism. Some of them, indeed, 
are inclined to suggest that experimental 
knowledge is a system of organized conven- 
tions, so neatly dovetailed into each other 
as to produce an effect of apparent cert- 
yet with no more real relation to the 
attraction, life, 
mystifica- 
se- 


a 


itude, 
hidden sources of genius, 
death, than the elaborate 
tions of a conjurer or the artificial 
quences in a game of cards. They whisper 
that scientific laws are the half-conscious 
invention of their contrivers or discover- 
that natural science, incapable of ap- 
ideal truth, can never be the 


ers; 
proaching 
moral g 
place in his education. The human mind 
(they say) deforms and alters everything 
it touches, giving (to what is in reality 
without form and void) a false aspect of 
a system and order; even as sea water, col- 
lected in a transparent vase, may appear 
a shining cube, or globe, or hexagon—bu 
the form is the form of the vessel, eter- 
nally distinct from the vast essence of the 
ocean, of which it contains but a drop. In 
fact, the mind manipulates Truth and 
makes it over in a mortal image, and there- 
fore the reality of Truth remains undiscov- 
erable to human reason. Happily man (they 
continue) is a medium for other forces than 
his intelligence—he is inspired by feeling, 
instinct, faith, ecstasy, and by those blind 
intuitions which emanate obscurely from a 
subliminal self. So, right or wrong, reason 
these idealists; and if, as it appears suffi- 
ciently probable, the generation born dur- 


ing the ‘eighties and the ‘nineties should 
adopt them for leaders, Lamartine, like 
Pascal, may yet have his revenge and his 
apotheosis, and appear to our children as 
a guide, philosopher, and friend. 





The President's Cabinet: Studies in the 
Origin, Formation and Structure of 
an American Institution. By Henry 
Barrett Learned. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. $2.50 net. 


Mr. Learned’s book is almost exclu- 
sively a study of the formal develop- 
ment of the Cabinet, as exhibited in the 
origin and functions of the several ex- 
ecutive departments. The suggestion 
of heads of departments, with some sort 
of joint action as advisers or excutive 
council, occurs early in the history of 
the Confederation, before a revised Con- 
stitution was thought of; and the whole 
experience of the Confederation was a 
commentary on the weakness and in- 
efficiency of a national government with- 
out an executive head. In the discus- 
sions which led up to the Federal Con- 
vention of 1787, as well as in the debates 
of the Convention itself, the idea of 
departmental organization was further 
developed; but the Convention went no 
further than a bare recognition of ex- 





uide of man nor take the leading | 


ecutive departments whose heads might 
be required to give opinions in writing 
on the duties of their respective offices, 
/and might enjoy some power of appoint- 
iment. The creation of additional de- 
/partments was left to the discretion of 
|Congress; while the question of meeting 
|the heads of departments as a body, or 
}consulting them on matters of general 
|policy, was left to the President without 
‘constitutional direction of any sort. 

| In the examination of these formal 
|questions, Mr. Learned has ransacked 
|documentary and other sources with 
|}admirable thoroughness, and brought 
| together an imposing array of facts. So 
far as the legislative history of the 
several departments is concerned, the 
work of investigation will not need to 
'be done over again. Incidentally, the 
inquiry sheds a favorable light on the 
| political acumen of Pelatiah Webster, 
}around whom the strife of historical 
|eriticism wages with some vigor; di- 
/rects attention to the almost forgotten 
| careers of Augustus B. Woodward of 
| Virginia and Charles B. Calvert of 
| Maryland; and recovers the interesting 
‘story of the United States Agricultural 
Society. : 

| On the larger political or constitu- 
| tional aspects of his subject Mr. Learned 
|does not dwell, nor is he concerned with 
| Cabinet practices or personnel. He 
}does, of course, point out, as others 
jhave done before him, that the term 
|Cabinet, in so far as it suggests its 
| British namesake, is a misnomer; and 
'that while a President may not with 
safety ignore the opinion of his Cabinet, 
he is not constitutionally bound to ask 
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it or be governed by it. If the members 
of the Cabinet are, as Hamilton and 
others have described them, “constitu- 
tional advisers” of the executive, it is 
clearly not in any functionally binding 
sense. It is just at this point, how- 
ever, that the need of more light is 
greatest. What we most need to have 
pointed out is not the legislative steps 
by which Congress, always tardy in its 
recognition of administrative necessi- 
ties, has created the various depart- 
ments, useful for certain purposes as 
such information is; but rather such 
matters as the historical dependence of 
the President upon, or his independence 
of, his Cabinet or its individual mem- 
bers; the influence of the Cabinet in 
shaping executive policies, its relation 
to public or party opinion, its share in 
forming legislation, its responsibility 
for the frequent collisions between the 
executive and the other branches of the 
government; in short, its function as a 
group in the peculiarly organized Amer- 
ican federal system. From the stand- 
point of political science, the problem 
of the Cabinet is not so much one of 
the working of administrative machin- 
ery under a single executive head whose 
will must prevail, as of political leader- 
ship, in Congress and in the country, 
under a governmental system of execu- 
tive independence. We cannot pursue 
the question further, but we venture to 
add to our commendation of Mr. 
Learned’s laborious work the hope that 
he may before long follow his attractive 
subject into broader fields. 


Notes 





Among Putnam's forthcoming books are: 
“Paul the Minstrel, and Other Stories,” by 
Arthur Christopher Benson; “The American 
Occupation of the Philippines,” by James 
H. Blount; “The Promise of the Christ Age 
in Recent Literature,” by William Eugene 
Mosher, and “The Forty Martyrs of the 
Sinai Desert and the Story of Eulogios.” 
The last named, a Cambridge University 
Press issue, is a transcription of a Pales- 
tinian-Syriac and Arabic palimpsest, made 
by Agnes Smith Lewis. 


On the occasion of the Browning cen- 
tenary Henry James delivered an address 
before the Academic Committee of the 
Royal Society of Literature in London on 
“The Novel in ‘The Ring and the Book.’” 
It will be printed shortly. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. will have ready 
Saturday week: “The White Hills in 
Poetry,” edited by Eugene R. Musgrove, 
with an introduction by Samuel M. Croth- 
ers; “The Story of Christopher Columbus,” 
by Charles W. Moores; “The English Peo- 
ple Overseas,” by A. Wyatt Tilby; “Charles 
Dickens: His Life and Work,” by Edwin 
Percy Whipple, with an introduction by 
Arlo Bates; “A History of the United States 
for Grammar Schools,” by Reuben G 
Thwaites and C. N. Kendall; “The Classical 
Psychologists,” edited by Benjamin Rand, 





and “A Catalogue of the Collection of His- 
torical Material at Simmons College, Bos- 
ton.” 


J. D. Beresford’s new story, “A Candi- 
date for Truth,” is in the press of Little, 
Brown & Co. 


The Scribners have just imported “Social 
Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911: Its His- 
tory, Operation, Results, Together with a 
Comparison with the National Insurance 
Act of 1911,” by W. Harbutt Dawson, and 
“Rose Bertin: The Creator of Fashion at 
the Court of Mary Antoinette,” by Emile 
Landlade, adapted from the French by Dr. 
Angelo 8S. Rappoport. 


The cultivation of wheat in North Amer- 
ica is treated very suggestively by Dr. J 
F. Unstead in the Geographical Journal for 
April and May. From a careful study of 
the climatic conditions, the temperatures 
and rainfall, he believes there will be an 
enormous extension of the wheat area, es- 
pecially in Canada, and that the nine hun- 
dred million bushels obtained in 1909 will 
be increased to nearly two thousand mil 
lion in the future. Other subjects treated 
are the Sir Sandford Glacier by H. Palmer, 
the Antarctic expeditions of 1911-12 by Dr 
H. R. Mill, and the island-names in Mela- 
nesia by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. Most of 
these islands have two names, one of Euro- 
pean origin given by an early discoverer, 
another used by the natives themselves, 
which is often the one by which it is known 
to officials, missionaries, and traders. A 
map accompanies the article. 


The New International Year Book for 1912 
comes to us reduced in bulk almost by half 
through the use of thin paper, but counting 
its regular 800 and odd large pages. Much 
may be told of a year’s happenings in the 
space of a million words or thereabouts 
and this latest volume lives up to the high 
merits of its predecessors. There is an ex- 
cellent article on Aeronautics. The year's 
record in the pure sciences is given under 
separate heads; and as always there are the 
highly useful summaries of the political 
history of the year for every country and 
for every State in the Union (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.). 

“The Russian Year Book” (Macmillan) 
by Howard P. Kennard, is an exhaustive 
volume obviously intended for the merchant 
and investor. There are elaborate accounts 
of Russian commercial law, the rights of 
foreigners, fifty-five pages dealing with the 
natural resources of the country supple 
mented by thirty pages on mining and min- 
erals, forty pages on ports, shipping, and 
foreign trade, sixty-five pages on customs 
including a complete translation of the 
Russian customs tariff, and thirty pages on 
finance; altogether a wealth of economi: 
detail on Russia that is not accessible else- 
where within the compass of a single vol- 
ume. 

“Leaflets from Italy” (Putnam), by M 
Nataline Crumpton, is chiefly made up of 
a long essay on the Empress Galla Pla- 
cidia Two brief studies of St. Monica 
and of the City of Genoa are added for 
good measure. It is virtually a memorial 
volume to one who loved her Italy and 
sought to know it well. Agreeably written 
the essays hardly rise above a gentle and 
well-bred mediocrity 

The text of Francis Bickley’s “Where 
Dorset Meets Devon” (Dutton) is pretty 
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thin reading. The author has tried to ex- 
tend to the surrounding country the fac- 
titious interest that attaches to Lyme Regis 
from Louisa’s fall, but he has succeeded 
only indifferently well. The illustrations 
are pretty. 


Do not pick up Percival Pollard’s “Vaga- 
bond Journeys” (Neale Publ. Co.) to look 
for guidance in your own journeyings or 
to learn any important facts concerning 
European countries. It is frankly declared 
to consist of impressionistic sketches of 
‘the human comedy at home and abroad.’ 
but chiefly abroad. Says the author: “J 
would ask the reader to explore—myself.” 
So he chatters in expansive fashion of the 
manufacture of antiques in modern Flor- 
ence, the secession painters in Munich. to- 
day, the glittering café life of Paris, the 
unpredictable pronunciation of the English 
language in England—in short, of anything 
that engages his wandering fancy. On all 
topics he pours forth reminiscence and 
“enlightened” comment with unfailing dif- 
fuseness. Indeed, we might almost con- 
clude there is a conscientious endeavor to 
make the exploration to which we are in- 
vited peculiarly wearisome. 

It is pleasant to see that Mrs. William 
Sharp has undertaken to edit a series of 
volumes containing a selection of the works 
which her husband published under his own 
name. The books are to be similar {ir 
make-up to the “Fiona Macleod,” which was 
issued by the same publishers (Duffield & 
Co.), and which was reviewed at length in 
the Nation of February 16, 1911 Of the 
new series one volume, containing ‘Poems 
has already appeared It will be time to 
write more fully of Sharp's acknowledged 
works when the present publication has 


progressed further. 


“War-Pictures From Clarendon” (Frowde) 

edited by R. J. Mackenzie, is, as the titl 
indicates, a selection of passages from 
Clarendon’s history of the Rebellion, so 
arranged as to give a fairly complete story 
of the military operations But some of 
Clarendon’s memorable character-sketches 
are included, and the book ought to find 
many readers among those who are fright 
ened away by the bulk of the complet 
work. 

\ selection of “Southey'’s Letters” has 
been made by M. H. Fitzgerald, and pul 
lished with sufficient notes The book 
though a handy-sized volume in the Oxford 
green and gold series, contains material 
enough to bring the reader into happy 
familiarity with one of the finest chara: 
ters of English literature As a motto for 
the letters the editor quotes the beautiful 
words of Thackeray: 

We have left his old political landmarks 
miles and miles behind; we protest against 
his dogmatism; uay, we begin to forget it 
and his politics; but I hope his life will 
not be forgotten, for it is sublime in it 
simplicity, its energy, its honor its af 
fection! In the combat between Time ar 
Thalaba I suspect the former destroyer 
has conquered Kehama’sa curee frightens 
very few readers now; but Southey’s pri 
vate letters are worth piles of epics, and 
are sure to last among us as long as kind 
hearts like to sympathize with goodness 
and purity, and love and upright life 


' 


Just why the letters which Major Ander- 
son of Fort Sumter fame wrote when he 
was a captain in Gen. Scott's army in 1847 
are printed as a separate volume (“An Ar- 
tillery Officer in the Mexican War,” Put- 
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will perhaps become evident when his 
and are also 
published. At the present moment there is 
a certain timeliness in these letters ad- 
dressed to his wife by a very fond husband, 
while he was engaged in the campaign 
which forced the Mexicans to accept the 
conditions of peace dictated from Washing- 


nam) 


“Journals Correspondence” 


ton. Capt. Anderson was a remarkable ex- 
ample of the professional Christian soldier, 
trained to observe carefully and to present 
his clearly Ve little escaped his 
notice, he confidently trusted his wife 
to be interested everything that inter- 
ested iim. The Mexican war produced rath- 
er books its in the 
opinion of two generations later, called for, 
but is worth 


much 


ideas ry 
and 
in 
more than importance 
contribution 
of what 
There 
country 
of Mexico, 

this 


Capt. Anderson's 


has been 
no better 

Vera 
it was 
description fits 
Scarcely 


more than most 


printed on the subject is 
of the 
the Valley 
in How closely 
Mexico In 1912 


a resemblance 


| 


descriptioa between 


Cruz and as 
1847 
18 not easy to say 
in the larger physical 
life of the 
was to be noticed a year The 
of the placed 


Mexico much nearer where she was in 1845 


except 


features, and the lower 


intimate 
classes ago 


events past ten months have 


The 


tures 


Moore's 
De- 
Im- 
Johns Hop- 
in Johns 
their 
briefly the 
of federalism led to the 
of the the decline 
of this doctrine, and the growth of democ- 
which mean individualism and polit- 
To the military neces- 
War he at- 


Prof 
Phases 


John Bassett 
of 

Democracy, 
(The 
delivered 


of 
“Four 


nature 
le American 
velopment Federalism, 
perialism, Expansion” 
kins 
Hopkins 


titles 


Press), which were 


University, is indicated by 


Professor Moore traces 
which 


Constitution; 


growth 


adoption 


racy, 
ical 
sities growing out of the Civil 
the of he calls “im- 
perialism,” in he both the 
tendency to increase the power of the Fed- 
domestic affairs, the 
of the Monroe 
policy relating to the 
In the last lecture he 
reviews the various wars and treaties which 
of new terri- 

As might be 
and experience, 
him at 


particularism 


tributes growth what 


which includes 


eral Government in 


transformation and growth 


Doctrine, and the 


Interoceanic canal 
the acquisition 
United 
training 


in 
the 
from 


resulted 


tory by States 


expected his 


such discussion and analysis show 


his best 
two of the views expressed by the 


the first 
the contest 


From 
dissent 
that 


South 


we in place, 
be 
to slavery 
“in half- 
dis- 


became 


author must 
contention 
North 


been 


from the 
as 


settled 


tween the and 
originally 


intelligent 


could have 
by 


rested 


an-hour any three and 


minds were not 
partisanship,” but that 
conflict 
fanaticiem 


and 


Inte men whose 
assed 
irreconcilable 
of the 


the 


by it 
merely on ac- 
of the abolition- 
of the Dred Scott 
other This is taking 
of the of the 
abolish the “peculiar institution.” 
the that the 
merely 
char- 


an 
count 
int on hand 


dect 


one 
on pn the hand 


too rosy a view willingness 
South to 


kation 


we agree with view 
of the 
following 
rod 
difference 
the intent 
of the 
of a 


guarding 


WOT 
Philippines was 
habit which had 
national existence 
acquiring 
it 


anne 
the of a 


acter! the entire 


rhe territory 
integral 


the 


between 
of 


national 


with making an 
exer- 
purpose of 
the ac- 


an alien 


domain, or 
the 
and 


by 


part 


cise protectorate for 


American interests 


quisition of a colony peopled 


race, is fundamental. 


The fgct that, when | 


' 
the question of the status of our insular | 
possessions came before the Supreme Court, | 
no two judges could be found who agreed) 
even as to fundamental principles, shows | 
that the condition is anomalous and at va- 
riance with the previous conduct and pol- 
icy of this country. 

“Auvergne and Its People’ (Macmillan), | 
by Frances M. Gostling, is the latest of 
many forlorn attempts to improve upon R. 
L. Stevenson’s “Travels with a Donkey.” | 
It might better have been called “A Writer 
in Auvergne. For, while Auvergne pro- | 
vides a background, the chief excuse for| 
the book’s existence is its naive self-revela- 
tion of the present-day upper-middle-class | 
Englishwoman, with means, the 
travel, and literary aspirations. We learn 
that the author is still young, that she has 
a nice automobile, and a husband who is 
a dear and a doctor, as well as amateur 
photographer and chauffeur; how he tells| 
that she always has her own way and 
else he said to her and she to him| 
through Auvergne. She} 
tells perhaps intentionally, how 
proud she is of being able to talk about 
“my next book,” and how she always means 
that each chapter shall be the best—and is 


her 
what 
as they motored 


us, not 


rather inclined to think it is—and how well | 
the peasantry knew their place when pat-| 


ronized by the “gentry”"—and so on and! 
so forth. Also she has read up the legend- 
ry of the Puy de Déme and the exploits of 
which make useful padding 
is silent. If not very 


Vercingetorix, 
when the doctor 
ple’ must have given great pleasure in the 


writing. 


Of the English versions of Kant’s writ- 
ings hitherto available, that of the “Kritik 


der Urteilskraft,” by Bernard, is certainly | 
Meredith has | 
|outworking of processes already operative 


the most execrable. J. C. 
therefore rendered a needed service in pre- 


paring a fresh translation of about two- | 


thirds of that treatise—the Introduction and 
First Part, dealing with wsthetics—under 
the title, “Kant’s Critique of A®sthetic 
Judgment” (The Clarendon Press). He has, 
neo-British provincialisms 
occasionally mar his English, per- 
formed this task with great success; the 
version is in some respects the best 


save for some 


which 


new 


example we have of the difficult art of Kant- | 


translation. 
therefore, that Mr. 
to omit from his rendering the whole of the 
“Critique of Teleological Judgment.” For 
students of the Kantian wsthetics alone, the 
serviceableness of the volume is increased 
a number of introductory essays of an 
and critical character, and by 


by 
expository 


some hundred pages of notes, devoted large- | 


ly to a comparison of Kant's opinions con- 
cerning the beautiful with those of English 
writers of the eighteenth century. 


lo the public which has enjoyed J. A. Spen- 
“The of is now 
offered a second series under the same title 
(Holt) Though a thinker to cause a 
onflagration on the Thames, “Bagshot” has 
a well-balanced head and a certain gift -t 
keeping his feet on the bottom in the turbid 
Among the 
essays and jottings in which 
unimpressively pre- 
comes here and there upon a 
moral or political aphorism well-pointed 
and serviceable for pricking the bubbles of 
folly as they pass. 


der's Comments Bagshot” 


not 


shallows of current discussion. 


fragmentary 
is rather 


his thought 


sented, one 


| Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 


|the Burmese 
love of | 


|require further emphasis. 
|is a translation of the Burmese version of 
'a Siamese work on 
| Neibban [Nirvina],” which is of interest as 


|taches to his description of the 
|gyies” (Buddhist monks of Burma), and he 


It is the more to be regretted, 
Meredith has seen fit! 


The house of E. P. Dutton & Co. is to be 
congratulated on having published a new 
edition of “The Life or Legend of Guadama, 
the Buddha of the Burmese,” two volumes, 
by the Right Rev. P. Bigandet, sometime 
Bisop of Ramatha in partibus, and Vicar 
This standard 
book first appeared at Rangoon in 1858, and 


| was greatly enlarged in the second edition, 
|also published at Rangoon, in 1866. 


From 
this the third (1879) and the present edition 
have been reprinted. The body of the work 
is a translation of the Burmese version 
of the Pali, “Mallalinkaravatthu,” the orig- 
inal text of which is still inedited, although 

rendering was completed in 
and the data of this treatise 


Byee A. Be 


|}have been supplemented by a translation of 
,the “TathAgata-udina,” an eighteenth cen- 


tury Burmese life of the Buddha. The ac- 
count of the Buddha as here set forth is es- 
sentially the familiar story common to the 
Southern, or orthodox, school of Buddhism; 
its value has too long been recognized to 
Another work 


“The Seven Ways to 


a specimen of the later school of Hinay- 
fina Buddhist metaphysics. While portions 
of Bishop Bigandet’s volumes are now only 
of historical interest, such as his “Remarks 


lon the Sites and Names of the Principal 
| Places Mentioned in the Legend,” and his 


summaries of fiveofthe “Dzats” (“Jitakas,” 


lor stories of the former incarnations of 
valuable as a book, “Auvergne and Its Peo- | 


the historical Buddha), real value still at- 
“Phon- 


rightly emphasizes a point too often 
overlooked even to-day—that Buddhism, to 
be correctly studied, must be investigated, 
not as an independent religion, but as the 


in Brahmanism, which, indeed, in India was 
destined to reabsorb it. The work as it 


|stands has but one small blemish, which 


may easily be rectified in a subsequent re- 
issue. The majority of students of Bud- 
dhism approach their theme with no know- 
ledge of Burmese, but with at least a work- 
ing acquaintance with P&ali, many words 


lof which appear in corrupted forms in Bur- 


mese. A list of such equivalents (and a 
| good index) would make the book far more 
}convenient for reference and study. Even 
simple terms like dzedi (chetiya, “shrine’’), 


dzan (jhdina, “religious contemplation”), 


| tsekiawaday (chakkavattin, “universal mon- 


arch”), and pounha (“Brahman”) look 
somewhat strange at first, and many of 
the proper names become almost unintel- 
ligible to the ordinary PAli scholar in their 
Burmese guise. 


“Why the World Laughs” (Harper), by 
Charles Johnston, is not a psychological 
dissection of the sense of comedy. It is 
merely a compilation, an entertaining one, 
to be sure, of the witty sayings and hu- 
morous stories of mankind, “from China to 
Peru.” The intermittent effort to point out 
the distinctive quality of the racial sense 
of humor in each country does not add to 
| the value of the collection. We may add that 
two natives of Turkey now attending Colum- 
bia University read the chapters on Ottoman 
proverbs and tales, but found therein noth- 
ing characteristic of their comic literature. 
|The concluding chapter, indeed, “The 
' Essence of American Humor,” ie a serious 
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attempt to distinguish between wit and bu-! 


mor, and to prove that “the best American 
humor stands preéminent throughout the 
world and through all time,” because it is 
unconscious of racial differences. The 
distinction is familiar. The thesis is far 
from convincingly upheld. But the chapter 
does illustrate how difficult is the analysis 
which seeks to discover the individual and 
the distinctive in national humor. As a 
fund of pithy sayings and amusing stories 
the book should furnish a vade mecum for 
the after-dinner speaker and the profes- 
sional lecturer. Mr. Johnston plies a facile 
pen, tells his tale cleverly, and coins or 
captures many a neatly turned phrase. 


The Missouri Historical Society of St. 
Louis has just published No. 4 of Volume 
III of its Collections, which contains two 
contributions of general interest. The first 
is Auguste Chouteau’s “Journal of the 
Founding of St, Louis,” printed here in 
French and translation for the first time. 
The Journal is only a fragment of the ori- 
ginal, which was loaned by Col. Chou- 
teau to Jean N. Nicollet, and was par- | 
tially destroyed while in his possession. 
The account of events commences with the 
year 1762 and ends some time in 1764, when 
the first houses had been erected in the new 
village, the site of which Laclede, the 
founder, had chosen because he believed it 
would become a great commercial centre. 
The second contribution is a continuation 
of Judge Douglas's “Life of Manuel Lisa,” 
who was one of the first and most daring of 
the fur traders on the Missouri River. The 
narrative is interwoven with many liet- 
ters and documents, hitherto unprinted, and 
must be regarded as a most important con- 
tribution to the early history of the fur 
trade. 


Clifford Stevens Walton, an international 
lawyer, author, and for several years Con- 
sul-General for Paraguay in the United 
States, died last week at his home in Wash- 
ington, aged fifty-one. He studied law at 
the University of Madrid, and wrote two 
books on legal subjects: “The Civil Law in| 
Spain and Spanish America” and “Leyes | 
Commerciales Maritimas de la America 
Latina.” 


James Henry Haynie, for many years for- 
eign correspondent of American newspapers, 
died a week ago at his home near Boston, | 
in his seventy-first year. He was decorated 
with the crosses of the French Legion of 
Honor and the Greek Royal Order of the 
Saviour. Two books bear his name—‘Paris, 
Past and Present” and “The Captains and 
the Kings.” 


Capt. Lionel James Trotter, once a mem- | 
ber of the English army, whose death in 
his eighty-fifth year is reported, wrote 
biographies of several soldiers and states- 
men, among them John Nicholson, Warren 
Hastings, Dalhousie, and Lord Auckland. 
He was also the author of a “History of 
India,” in which country he served many 
years. 


Louis Henry Aymé, Consul-General for 
the United States at Lisbon, died last week 
in that city, at the age of fifty-seven. He 
early entered the consular service, and rep- 
resented his country in several lands. Among | 
his wide interests were arch@ology and | 
certain branches of science, upon which he 
has written monographs. He was also the 
author of “Notes on Mitla.” i 


|many; 


| Dora Williams, 


Science 





“Waterways Versus Railways,” by Har- 
old G. Moulton, and “The Laws of Sup- 
ply and Demand, with Special Reference to 
Their Influences on Overproduction and 
Unemployment,” by George Binney Dibblee, 
are announced by Houghton Mifflin Co 

A timely little manual on 
Tennis Court” is published 
Nast & Co. The author 
Walsh. 

To celebrate the sixtieth anniversary of 
its founding, the American Geographical 
Society of New York plans this summer to 
conduct a transcontinental excursion, under 
the direction of Prof. W. M. Davis of Har- 
vard. Though the list of participants is not 
yet completed, it now includes above forty 
geographers from different 
tries. Among the foreigners are: Partsch, 
Drygalski, Merzbacher, and Jaeger of Ger- 
Gallois, Margerie, and Vacher of 
France; Chisholm, Beckit, and Falconer of 
Great Britain; Niermeyer and Oestreich of 
Holland; Lecointe of Belgium; Beltran of 
Spain, Silva-Telles of Portugal, Briickner 
and Oberhummer of Austria, Cholnoky and 
Teleki of Hungary, Cvijic of Servia, Dou- 
biansky and Schokalsky of Russia, Anders- 
son of Sweden, Olufsen of Denmark, Brun- 
hes, Chaix, and Nussbaum of Switzerland, 


“Making a 
by McBride 


is George E. 


sixteen coun- 


;and Calciati, Marinelli, and Vinceguerra of 


Italy. The excursion train will leave New 
York about August 22, andwili touch at Ni- 
agara, Detroit, Chicago, Madison, St. Paul— 
probably Duluth and the iron region—the 
Yellowstone Park, Spokane, Seattle, Ta- 
coma, Portland, and probably San Francis- 
co, and several other important cities. It 
will return in the early part of October. 
Proficient geographers who would like to 
join the party should address the director, 
care of the Society’s new quarters, Broad- 
and One Hundred and Fifty-sixth 
Street. A large reception, the date of 
which is to be announced later, will be giv- 
en in New York. 


way 


“Gardens and Their Meaning” (Ginn), by 
is the misleading title of 
a little book that would have been named 
more appropriately “A Plea for the School 
Garden.” A fervent plea it is indeed, but 
not an altogether wise one. The great 
interests of the twentieth century, in the 
cpinion of Miss Williams, are science— 
“The vertebre of civilized life to-day’— 
and codperation, or brotherhood, which, as 
the author treats it, is a hitherto neglect- 
ed phase of science. Her argument begins 
with an unlimited acceptance of the Rous- 
seauistic “education by actualities.” Ac- 
cording to Charles W. Eliot, “the most work- 
able laboratory is the school garden,” and 
since we need laboratories more than books, 
let us institute the school garden, not as 
an annex to the school, but as an integral 
part of it. In this garden, the pupils will 
develop spontaneously, like corn and pump- 
kins, and coéperation will 
tition. Instead of marks, we shall hear 
cf edibility and saleability; indeed, “one 
begins to wish that all the products of a 
school were of such a nature that they 
might be carried to market.” The joy of 
service will enable even a half-witted boy, 
the dunce of the class, to attain results in 
gardening that will place him with the 


“brightest” 


replace compe- | 


521 


pupils. Two words, science 
and codperation, recur insistently in this 
study of the true meaning of gardens; but, 
although what Miss Williams has to say of 
science is usually accurate and sensible, 
what she says of codperation is often ab- 
“The very ones,” “who 


surd she writes, 


are hot for science training in the schools 
are sometimes lukewarm in the matter of 
training for codéperation.” Miss Williams 


is indeed extremely “hot” for both 


first edition of Prof. 
“Text-Book of Experimental 
with wide approval 
second, which now comes from the Cam- 
bridge Press (Longmans, Green, in this 
country), ought to become much more pop- 
ular among teachers. It surpasses its pre- 
decessor in arrangement, and form. 


Charles §&. 
Pay- 
The 


The 
Myers's 


chology” met 


scope, 
There are now two volumes, instead of one. 
The first contains the the second 
the laboratory exercises 


treatise, 


The free use of stencils and patterns has 
long been the plague of psychological text- 
books. So closely such works fol- 
lowed a few stock designs in arrangement 
and content that a person familiar with two 
or three specimens might almost write off 
the complete table contents and some 
sample pages of twenty other volumes which 
he had never seen. In the past five years, 
however, there has been a sharp reaction 
And, as ever, the other extreme ap- 
proached. Prof. Robert M. Yerkes’s “Intro- 
duction to Psychology” (Holt) 
a number of other recent works 
that it is unlike all others. To begin with, 
its preface is put into the first chapter, 
“because it is intended to be read.” This 
trick is not whimsical, but indicative of 
a serious purpose; namely, that of teaching 
first of all the status and ideals of psychol- 
ogy. The second peculiarity is the total 
absence of physics and nervous physiology. 
The author believes these subjects must 
be studied independently, which is another 
way of saying that they have long since 
become too technical and too important to 
be passed out dilute, as in so many psychol- 
ogical textbooks. A third peculiarity is the 
elimination of nearly all experimental work 
requiring apparatus. What is a 
pretty full summary of established results. 
Description is first given of most conspicu- 


have 


of 


is 


resembles 


only in 


remains 


ous psychical types. Then follows a brief 
history of mental development—the least 
satisfactory section in the book—and af- 


ter that an excellent recapitulation of 
mental laws. The so-called psycho-phys!l- 
cal and motor problems receive separate 
consideration, and there is a suggestive 


closing chapter on the control of mental 
life, wherein is set forth the assistance the 
ought to render to education and 
Professor Yerkes offers an al 
great wealth of information 
and occasionally grazes 
the beginner's 
well-accentuated order, 
drawn, 


science 
eugenics. 
most 
throughout, 
interests far beyond 
But the clear, 
the sharp 
amply offset this virtuous defect 


too 
upon 
ken. 
and 


distinctions everywhere 


There appears to be nothing distinctly 
original in the “Notes on Qualitative Analy- 
sis’ (Van Nostrand), by Horace G. Byers 
and Henry G. Knight. Relatively to the size 
of the book, a disproportionate amount of 
space has been devoted to the detailed de- 
| velopment of the mass action law and ionic 
jtheory. These matters are more satisfac- 
\torily treated in a good course in general 
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chemistry, which should precede, Under the 
heading Qualitative Illustration (pp. 31-56) 
are given detailed explanations, in terms 
of the law of mass action and the theory of 
electrolytic dissociation, of the fairly large 
number of qualitative facts utilized in 
the classification of the metals into groups, 
as well as the separation of the component 
of These the stu- 
dent expe and understand 


before he hus be 


members each group 


cted to follow 


ig 


experimentally ac- 


quainted with the facts. It would be peda- 


ully | this information 
work it 


which 


goal ter to supply 


the laboratory 


In 


with 
part ii 


al work of analysis, 


to the princl- 


at 


1 reterence 


1uthors have been great 


in the fifty-six ding 
of 


they 


prec 


achemes analysis are open to 


do not provide in 
il notes the ne 


intended to ex- 


in that 
rddition cessary 


ntary information 


. iIts mentioned in 


obtain- 


other than thos 

only 
The 
work 
students are 


sults which 
il 


in 


heme, reé are 


le under ids conditions quantita- 


fe iture 


pletely ignored 


tive qualitative is com. 
this book; 

unknown 
do not in- 


this 


expected to prepare their first 
tions which 
of quantity; 
There 


statements of fa ts and 


mixtures from dire 
clude the 


seric 


question is a 


are a few mis- 


a number of minor 


us blunder 
typographical errors 

Thomas Muir's “Theory of Determinants,” 
Vol 
the 


If (Macmillan) presents the history of 
the of 
the period 


previous 


its develop- 


1841 
covered 


subject in order 


ment, embracing from to 
just the 
the long period 

terminants (by Leibniz in 1693) to 1841. The 
in the reader a good 
of the doctrine of determinants 
a suitable textbook for a begin- 
subject, but it may be profitably 


by side with such a book. 


1860, as volume 


from the discovery of de- 
work presupposes 
knowledge 
and is not 
ner in the 
used side 

J. H. Walsh's “Practical Methods in.Arith- 
(Heath), J. H. Van Huyl’s “Complete 
Arithmetic” (American Book Co.), 
Kimball's Arith- 
(Putnam) are all of them intelligent 
attempts to the arith- 
metical instruction adapted to the needs and 
industry. A 
on a somewhat higher scien- 
Wentworth and 


metic” 
Business 
and G. 8 “Commercial 
metic” 
for 


meet demand 


uses of the modern world of 
like 
tifle level, is that of Messrs 


Smith in their “Vocational Algebra” (Ginn), 


attempt, 


in which simple explanations are given of 


elementary processes and formul@ that in 
various guises are employed in trade and 


industry 


Drama 


AUGUST STRINDBERG. 

By a happy chance, public attention 
in this country was directed to the per- 
and works of Sweden's most 
eminent writer at least a few months 
before his death, which was recorded in 
the Nation of last week. Not that he 
was unknown here before. But recent- 
ly the newspapers and periodicals had 
printed much about him; one of his 
plays, “The Father,” was performed the 
past season in New York, and plans 


sonality 


iself. 


were making to bring out others. Still 
‘others have just been published in an 


excellent English translation.* 

One glance at the portrait of Strind- 
berg which forms the frontispiece of 
this volume is almost enough to reveal 
the secret of his life—his wild energy, 
both of intellect and imagination. From 
the start his career has shown the spir- 
it of unremitting, defiant curiosity. The 
son of a former barmaid, by whom his 
father, a tradesman of respectable orig- 
in, had previously had two illegitimate 
children, the boy August despised the 
conventional groove. At the University 
of Upsala he read with the tremendous 
earnestness of one destined to fashion 
his own fortune. In rapid succession, 
after quitting the university (he was 
too impatient of the curriculum to take 
a degree), he plunged into a study of 
medicine, tried to be an actor, gained 
some knowledge of the Chinese lan- 
guage, taught school, and experimented 
in several types of literature, among 
which were attempts to reform current 
views on Swedish history and on the 
conditions of marriage. 

Strindberg married three times, yet 
knew no peace, separating even from 
his last wife. He looked for the solu- 
tion of life’s riddle in a study of al- 
chemy, but found instead temporary in- 
sanity. When restored to health, he 
characteristically made use of his ter- 
rible experience to write a treatise on 
abnormal psychology. Latterly he had 


cut himself off from the world and de-| 


voted much time to sacred reading. He 
has been called variously a realist and a 
mystic, and in the latter capacity liken- 
ed to Maeterlinck, from whom, it is 
true, he got some suggestions. In Mae- 
terlinck, however, there has never been 
such fierce intellectual energy. A fairer 
comparison, to my thinking, is with 
that stalwart, tragic Elizabethan, John 
Donne. Donne applied his mind as 
bravely and almost as widely to cosmic 
forces as the Swede. Like him, he 
deemed practicable life utterly material, 
having curiously a similar cynicism to- 
wards women; and, beaten by his 
purely rational searchings, turned for 
help, but with little avail, to as wild an 
imagination as Strindberg’s; his final 
years were likewise spent in religious 
meditation. 

It is little wonder that Strindberg has 
made a profound impression upon 
Sweden. The breadth of his mental ad- 
venture has gone with little disguise 
into his writings. Not for a long time 
have the works of a notable author 
borne so unmistakably the mark of him- 
His development is too complex 
to be traced in a short paper, and his 
writings are too numerous and varied 





*''Plays: The Dream Play, The Link, The Dance 
of Death, Parts I and I1,"' by Anguaet Strindberg, 
translated with an Introduction, by Edwin Bjork- 
man New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 


net. 


to receive individual mention. They in- 
|clude, besides his many dramas, poems, 
| stories, satires, and historical and scien- 
tific treatises—in all, enough volumes 
to fill a good-sized shelf. His judgment 
of life, however, remained pretty con- 
stant and can be illustrated fully 
enough by reference to a very few of 
his works as dramatist, which, after 
all, was his most significant réle. His 
judgment is always twofold—society is 
condemned by reason and by imagina- 
tion. So far as I can observe, his meta- 
physical speculations were compounded 
of these two elements only. 


z 

The two portions of his criticism are, 
naturally, not always fused. In- dealing, 
for instance, with his béte noire, mar- 
riage, the imaginative usually serves 
only as final confirmation standing 
somewhat apart; or at most enters pe- 
riodically in the form of a yearning 
sigh for the things that are not. 
No better example of this method 
can be found than the play which 
he himself admitted describes his own 
feelings on the occasion of the first di- 
vorce—“The Link,” written in 1897. Its 
structure is of the slightest, the action 
being confined to the courtroom. There 
there is presented the ugly spectacle of 
a couple with whom wrangling has be- 
come the first instinct. Braced by a 
previous agreement against the chance 
of their breaking out upon each other 
in public, they are led by the prodding 
lof the judge with whom rests the dis- 
posal of their child, from mild recrim- 
‘inations to the most shameless revela- 
‘tion of their past life together. As 
;might be inferred, the woman provokes 
the whole series of disgraceful out- 
bursts; the man is, for the most part, 
istrictly logical, and answers back in 
‘self-defence. The climax is deferred by 
‘the reader’s uncertainty as to what 
|their genuine affection for the child 
| will at length induce them to do. Recol- 
| lection of it, the link, in turn stills and 
|aggravates their rancor. They decide to 
‘begin all over again, only to have the 
| bitterness of their relation sweep the re- 
\solve aside as impossible. With the ut- 
/most ingenuity they play upon each oth- 
er’s weaknesses and upon the hideous- 
ness of past moments. As Strindberg ma- 
‘nipulates it, the man’s course of action is 
|made to seem perfectly reasonable. Yet 
‘it ig the reason of the mind, not at all 
‘of the heart, and suggests not infre- 
| quently Bernard Shaw’s similar ratio- 
icination. One never gets the impression 
'oy great generous impulses lurking be- 
|hind the word. Marriage, logically ex- 
‘amined, is seen to be full of lies, 
|wretched compromises, and diabolical 
meanness. The final words of the play 
buttress this conclusion by the test of 
the imagination: 

Raronesa;: I shall never go back to my 
mother. Never! I shall go out on the high- 
roads and into the woods so that I may 
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find a hidingplace where I can scream— 
scream myself tired against God, who has 
put this infernal love into the world as a 
torment for us human creatures—and when 
night comes, I shall seek shelter in the 
Pastor’s barn, so that I may sleep near my 
child. 

Baron: You hope to sleep to-night—you? 


Marriage is anathema from God and 
is a central injustice of our existence. 
For what else can it be called when 
placed beside that ideal of which it is 
impossible not to dream? The reality 
tortures by its suggestion of what might 
and ought to be. Strindberg searches 
marriage in similar fashion in other 
plays, among them “The Father” (1887) 
wherein he relates how a wife drives 
her husband insane by the false im- 
plication that he is not the parent of 
their child; and, much more elaborate- 
ly, in “The Dance of Death” (1901). 
Here the disillusions of a poor captain, 
mated to a high-strung woman, reach 
to a sweeping horror. The theme, it 
must be admitted, is powerfully worked 
out, though analysis on the part of the 
reader again reveals the author’s denial 
that magnanimous feelings can exist 
and direct in marriage. The method of 
his judgment here foreshadows the form 
it was soon to take. 


II. 


For though his outlook continued the 
same, he learned to apply it in subtle 
fashion, imagination and reason work- 
ing in close conjunction. On that ac- 
count many have jumped to the conclu- 
sion that he turned mystic. He was 
never strictly that, as we shall see. For- 
tunately, he has given the world in a 
single work a full reflection of this side 
of himself in typical operation, namely, 
in “The Dream Play” (1902). A care- 
ful study of this drama, of its form as 
well as of its thought, is necessary be- 
fore one shall try to estimate the worth 
and effect of his philosophy. 

Looked at superficially, “The Dream 
Play” appears to be nothing more for- 
midable than a phantasy, like “Peter 
Pan.” Indra’s Daughter, who may 
stand for a sister of Christ, for Astrea, 
or for any other embodiment of divine 
justice, descends to earth, and, after 
living here for some indefinite period 
during which she marries a poor law- 
yer and sees much suffering and confu- 
sion all about her, reveals the secret of 
life. “In the morning of the ages, be- 
fore the sun was shining, Brahma, the 
divine primal force, let himself be per- 
suaded by Maya, the world-mother, to 
propagate himself. This meeting of the 
divine primal matter with the earth- 
matter was the fall of heaven into sin. 
Thus the world, existence, mankind, are 
nothing but a phantom, an appearance, 
a dream-image.” Life’s complications 
are explained by the Daughter as mean- 
ing that, “in order to free themselves 
from the earth-matter, the offspring of 


Brahma seek privation and suffering. | 


| There you have suffering as a libera. | 


tor.” Yet craving for suffering is 
brought into conflict with craving for 
enjoyment, or love. “Do you now under- 
stand what love is, with its utmost joys 
merged into its utmost sufferings, with 
its mixture of what is most sweet and 
most bitter? Can you now grasp what 
woman is? Woman, through whom sin 
and death found their way into life?” 
And the end of it all? “Conflict between 
the pain of enjoyment and the pleasure 
of suffering—between the pangs of the 
penitent and the joys of the prodigal.” 
This is sufficiently paradoxical even for 
a phantasy. 

Other features of the play equally 
keep pace with a dream’s quick fancy. 
There is excellent variety, both of set- 
ting and character. With the castle of 
life in the background to give a certain 
stability, scenes in the foreground shift 
amazingly before your very eyes. The 
following direction is not an exaggerat- 
ed instance of the sudden transforma- 
tions that are required: 

Without lowering the curtain, the stage 
changes to a lawyer's office, and in this 
manner. The gate remains, but as a wicket 
in the railing running clear across the 
stage. The gate-keeper’s lodge turns into 
the private enclosure of the lawyer, and it 
is now entirely open to the front. The lin- 
den, leafless, becomes a hat tree. The bill- 
board is covered with legal notices, and 
court decisions. The door with the four- 
leaved clover hole forms part of a docu- 
ment chest. 


The scene ranges from the North to 
the Mediterranean. All classes of peo- 
ple are represented, and life in the large 
is aptly caught by vistas of whole com- 
munities, now in squalor, again bright 
with color and motion. To keep all 
this material from disintegrating—for 
the play has no particular plot, being 
simply a series of animated pictures— 
some half-a-dozen themes periodically 
recur. The continual expectation that 
a certain room of the castle will be un- 
locked which holds the secret of life; 
the frequent return of the officer to see 
if his beloved Victoria has come out 
from the opera; the refrain chanted by 
the Daughter, “Men are to be pitied,” 
are just definite enough to keep one 
from concluding hastily that the play is 
altogether a wild-goose chase. Some of 
the fancy, of a childish sort and em- 
ployed merely to add strangeness to a 
grown-up world, is handled as surely as 
the rest and bespeaks the. author's ver- 
satility. 


IIT. 


Reckoned as a phantasy, pure and 
simple, “The Dream Play” is highly di- 
verting, in spite of its melancholy ex- 
hibit of wretchedness. But it is much 
more. Strindberg had used this form 
more than once where it was evident 
that he had a serious purpose. It is 
unquestionably best suited to his 
strange blend of realistic and subver- 


sive mind. Nor are his well-known 
views greatly hidden. After the mar- 
riage of the Daughter to the Lawyer 
there is a scene which might do duty in 
“The Link.” The hopeless round of 
daily life where two beings rasp each 
other, the degradation of unrelieved 
poverty, the inability to escape with 
honor, and the slender chance that 
their child may effect a reconciliation, 
are described in the usual manner. 
The flings in “The Dream Play” at 
conventional ideas are also quite sin- 


cere. Many of them are found in a ser- 


ies of his satires on society. “Who is it,” 
asks the Daughter—‘I have forgotten 
that crucified Him?” “All the right- 
minded,” answers the Poet. And again: 

The Daughter. Why don't en do 
thing to improve their lot 

The Lawyer. Oh, they try, of cour but 
all the improvers end in prison or in the 
madhouse 

The Daughter. Who puts th: n prison? 

The Lawyer. All the right-minded, all the 
respectable 

The Daughter. Who sends ther to th 
madhouse? : 

The Lawyer. Their own despair whs 
they grasp the hopelessness of their ef 


forts. 


In the light of Strindberg’s own re- 
formative failures, ending in mental 
breakdown, it is not fanciful to regard 
the above comments as genuinely his. 
Scene after scene drives home life's in- 
justice and wrongheadedness. The au- 
dience is taken for the nonce to the 
shores of the Mediterranean. A deep- 
blue sea, orange trees with ripe fruit, 
and Italian villas fill the prospect with 
delight. “This is paradise!” the Daugh- 
ter exclaims. It is until she notices two 
coal-heavers on the shore. Though they 
are black to the waist with dust, they 
may not have a swim because even the 
waterfront is private property. A gen- 
tleman passes by who says he is taking 
a walk so that he can eat something. 
“So that he can eat something!” yells 
the first heaver. Children entering cry 
with horror at sight of the grimy work- 
ers—at them who are the foundation of 
society! In another scene music is heard 
on a hill, and it appears that the fatted 
calf is to be slain to honor the return 
of Lena’s sister, who went astray in the 
city; “but Lena, who stayed at home, 
has to carry slop pails and feed the 
pigs.” 

If these are only apparent wrongs, it 
is easy for Strindberg to prove the 
topsy-turviness fundamental. Take the 
four university faculties—theology, phil- 
osophy, medicine, jurisprudence—and 
what agreement can you wring from 
them on any subject whatsoever? The 
four appear on the stage wrangling 
about the contents of the secret room 
which has been opened. “Four heads,” 
says the Daughter, “four minds, 2nd one 
body. Who made that monster?” Some 
will recall Strindberg’s similar satire 
on legal procedure in “The Link.” 
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Truth, upon which society should build, 
will never be guessed by those in whose 
keeping it is usually placed. The poet 
is the only competent judge. But what 
ie poetry? “Not reality, but more than 
reality—not dreaming, but daylight 
dreams 
The Poet 


that we 


man children think 
playing—that we 


And the 


poets are only 
invent and make believe. 

The And fortunate 
friend the world would lie 
fallow for lack of ministration. No- 
be touching plough or spade, 


hammer or plane. 


Daughter. it is, my 


for otherwis« 


body would 


In a word, the poet’s and Strindberg’s 
truth—real truth—is destructive of so- 
clety in anything like its present form. 
Which does not make society any the 
better or more tolerable. Every human 
relation contains uncompensated cruel- 
no joy can be felt by one without 
pain given to another. 

Apart from their settings these are 
no more than sharp instances gathered 
by a mind on the look-out for logical 
flaws in life. Within the play, they are 
elevated by the imagination and seem 
for the moment to have general, symbol- 
ic values. I can scarcely illustrate by 
examples how his imagination 
produces its large effect. It is, above 
all, insinuating, all the more so because 
it ranges lightly. By his touch a stage- 
setting becomes gently permeated with 
the situation it enfolds. With more hu- 
mor than Ibsen he catches the bigger 
bearings of a theme without letting it 
become over-ominous or sultry. The 
dead-weight atmosphere of “Ghosts” and 
“Rosmersholm” is replaced in “The 
Dream Play,” which, considering its sub- 
ject, might easily have degenerated into 
a nightmare, by airiness and diversion. 
He creates ulterior meanings by attach- 
ing mundane situations, for the mo- 
ment, to the paradoxes lying at the 
heart of existence. The method is vague, 
but not ineffective. Yet, when operating 
on & small scale, his imagination is as 
precise as his chop-logic. The Lawyer, 
unhappily married to the Daughter, 
comes upon her in company with the 
Officer and discovers some tell-tale hair- 


ty; 


short 


pins 

Look at this one You see two prongs 
but it ils only one pin. It is two, yet only 
If I bend it open, it is a single plece 
there are two, but they 


one 
If I bend it back, 
for all that It means 

But if | break—like 
two. 


these 
this !— 


remain one 
two are one 


then they become 


The concelt, perfectly In character, sug 
geste not a little the speech of Othello: 
“Put out the light, and then put out the 
light,” At times his imagination 
ls as startling as a stab. When the 
meanness of man has been exposed, the 
Daughter asks suddenly, “You have seen 
a brain-—what roundabout and sneaking 
paths Continually he gives the 
impression of getting below the surface 
even when talking nonsense. A ship is 
seen wrecked, the whole crew being lost. 


ete 


“and lo, the life-buoy—which saved it- | important for one attempting to place 
self and let distressed men perish!” | Strindberg’s best work as literature. 
Such precision and shrewdness in man-/|Rostand in “Chantecler” made much 
aging details bestow a certain a priori /use, it is true, of symbolism. His uni- 
force upon his imagination in more am- | versal goddess, Light, reflects with very 
bitious attempts. The Daughter picks | various nuances the illuminating genius 
up a shell in Fingal’s Cave and, plac-|of poetic art, and the whole surface of 
ing it to her ear, interprets the silent | the barnyard throws off a rainbow of 
voices of the air by a haunting melan-| subtle meanings. But Rostand had first 
choly lyric. Upon analysis, what passes | constructed a definite framework, well 
at first glance for imaginative purpose | articulated, to give the more transitory 
is often merely his zest for the whim-| moods of the situation position and 
sical, which he paints so thoroughly and/ point. The underlying fable, or alle- 
with such seeming belief in it as to be| gory, is applied with great niceness and 
disarming. On nothing does his fancy | jeads step by step to a preconceived 
play more subtly than on the notion | vision and outlook. The result is a per- 
that men are but impotent shadow-|fectly intelligible microcosm, which one 
shapes. He illustrates it in a dozen dif- | may cherish or discard. In “The Dream 
ferent pictures, no one of which is quite Play” there is no such_ structure. 
cogent, but each of which has at least | Though more thrilling, the piece is hard- 
the effect of an insistent motif, especial- | ly more vital than the several dramatic 
ly when reinforced by the refrain, “Men | spectacles which have been presented 
are to be pitied,” All roads lead to the this year on the English and American 
conviction that life is a wretched image | stage. Gorgeous details of fancy, 
of some beyond. “Do you know,” asks | glimpses into a beyond, and all the oth- 
the Daughter, “what I see in this mir-| or gevices seek to convey the impres- 
ror? The world turned the right way! |sion that the unusual atmosphere is 
—Yes, indeed, for naturally we see it/symbolic of something which it is de- 
upside down.” “You have said it!” ex-| sirable to feel and surrender to, even 
claims the Lawyer, “. The copy—| though it is too fleeting and wayward to 
[I have always had the feeling that it/pbe entirely deciphered. 
was a spoiled copy" I do not, of course, presume to say 
IV. |that all of Strindberg’s dramatic output 
‘is good for nought. Certain abuses he 


One cannot follow Strindberg’s grop- | 
ings for truth without feeling keenly |Powerfully lampooned. Yet the effect 
the man’s tragedy. High ideals he cer-| is Vitiated by the constant recollection 


tainly had, too high, alas! For, like | that the reforms are founded upon a 
Donne, he could never reconcile them|™istaken view of life. If Strindberg 
with life. He scanned human existence | Were now living and a young man there 
with a passionate desire to know what | Would be hope that he would outgrow 
it means and to help mankind; he found | his anomalous point of view. In youth 
That he was|it might easily be set down as the re- 
| sult of fearless curiosity exerted in 
‘many directions without enough time 
unify. 

H. ve W. F. 


it to be only a brutal joke. 
doomed to failure there can be no ques- 
tion. His mind never attained to a| 
thoroughgoing system, or control. Skill | given to assimilate and 
in gathering and managing individual | 

moments of life led him to generalize | 

too hastily. What he might have! Fred Terry and Julia Neilson, who are 
achieved, especially as a dramatist, | still finding profit in “Sweet Nell of Old 


if he had got a more largely ration- | Drury,” have a new play which they will 
al outlook, one can only surmise. His | 'r¥ in the English provinces this autumn, 
and hope to produce in London next spring. 


close observation and quick, sympa- 
thetic fancy furnish a rare conjunction; | “Kismet” is to be produced soon in Ber- 
if properly directed, they are the stuff | '!. at the Kiinstler Theater. Herr Stern, 
that masterpieces are made of. But tak-| “** Reinhardt's stage manager, will be the 
' P | director and Max Pallenberg will play Hajj. 
en as it is, even at its best, his work 18 | There is a probability of the piece being 
instinct with futility. His predilection, ‘played in Paris with Guitry as the beggar. 
considering his limitations, for the spec- | The Stage Society of London has given 
tacular phantasy as a vehicle of serious | with notable success, “The Bias of the 
thought, is in itself a sign of weakness. | World,” a translation of “Los Intereses 
It is the form which offers the readi- | Creados,” of the Spanish dramatist, Bene- 
est escape from defeat whenever one’s | ventes. 
purpose becomes embarrassed. If you| phe Crisis” is the name of a new play 
are not quite clear how to proceed, in-| py Paul Bourget and André Beaunier, which 
troduce an airy ballet, or fall into in-|has just been produced at the Porte St. 
tangible lyrics, or hide behind some oth-| Martin in Paris. The theme of it is the 
er divertissement. degrading effect of politics upon character, 
Many, however, have called “The | #24 certainly the picture which it draws of 
Dream Play” acceptable symbolism, even | * Supposed French statesman.is not a flat- 
while they reject its central teachings caring ome, Gitie Preuss, 8 Germs 
"| widow, who has been the innocent victim of 
in much the same way that persons who a scandal, has become the mistress of M. 
are not romanticists may chance to be) Rivardin, a man of lofty political ambi- 
The point {s/tions and brilliant prospects, She has a 


'moved by “Chantecler.” 
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salon and admiring friends, is moderately 
respected, and tolerably happy, but is not so 
young as she was, and longs for marriage. 
This Laurent Bernard, a Socialistic Deputy, 
offers her, but Rivardin refuses, on the 
ground—he is Prime Minister now—that 
such an alliance would be fatal to his Ad- 
ministration. But he coes not wish to lose 
Giséle, and sees in Bernard a dangerous 
rival. So he offers him a Cabinet position 
on the sole condition that he shall see no 
more of Giséle, or, at least, that he shall 
promise not to marry her. When Bernard 
refuses the bargain, Rivardin tells him the 
old scandal about Giséle, declaring her to 
have been a false wife before she was a 
kept woman. A bloodless duel follows, and 
then comes a scene in which the two men 
are confronted with Giséle. Rivardin now 
proposes marriage, but she gives her hand 
to the more high-minded Bernard. The pla) 
contains some strong scenes, and much 
brilliant dialogue, but it is criticised as 
untrue, and Rivardin is called a travesty. 
Madame Réjane acted admirably as Giséle. 


Musie 


Seventeen volumes of Wagner’s letters 
have been printed, and there are more to 
come. A uniform edition of those so far 
published is announced by Breitkopf & 
Hartel. The first two volumes contain those 
addressed to his first wife, the third those 
written to other members of his family. 
To Uhlig, Fischer, and Heine, those in 
Vol. IV are addressed. Mathilde and Otto 
Wesendonck were the recipients of the let- 
ters printed in Vols. V and VI.Those to the 
publishers, Brietkopf & Hartel, and Schotts 
Séhne, add two more volumes, and one is 
taken up with the correspondence with 
Liszt (including Liszt’s replies). Volumes 
X to XIII bear the names of Theodor Apel, 
August Réckel, F. Prager, and Eliza Wille 
as the persons addressed, whilein Vols.XIV 
to XVI are miscellaneous missives to many 
persons who were concerned with the Bay- 
reuth festivals in an artistic or business 
capacity, Vol. XVII contains a sort of after- 
math, letters addressed to friends and con- 
temporaries from the earliest years to the 
last period of his career. 

Verdi and Wagner were born the same 
year (1813), and while the Germans are 
preparing to celebrate Wagner with an 
éclat surpassing even the Liszt festivities 
of the season just ended, the Italians will 
show appreciation of their greatest musi- 
cal genius in many ways. One of these 
will be the publication of his correspon- 
dence. A few weeks ago, at the Villa Sant’ 
Agata, which Verdi occupied to the end of 
his life, Boito and a number of other emi- 
nent Italians opened the box contajning 
the literary remains and were, as the Mi- 
lan Perseveranza reports, astonished at the 
rich find. Five folios were filled with 
Verdi’s correspondence with publishers, ex- 
tending from 1830 to 1890. The letters to his 
librettist, Ghislanzoni, will make a large 
volume. There were found many operatic 
sketches, both musical and poetic; some of 
the unused melodies were adjudged equa 
to the best that Verdi has given to the 
world, and of special interest is his own 
sketch, partly in prose, partly in verse, of 
the “King Lear” he had intended to co 
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pose. There are also fragments of a “His- 
tory of the Popes,” which Verdi started to 
write. 


The complete correspondence of Verdi has 
been placed by his heir, Mme. Marla Carara, 
into the hands of an editor, Signor Scherillo 
It will be published shortly. 


Humperdinck left Berlin some weeks ago 
to recuperate at Meran. During the sum- 


’ 


mer he will be an inmate of the Villa Fal 


conieri, near Rome, which the German Em- 
home for invalid art 


peror procured as a 
ists. 


One of the scenic surprises of the Ber 
lin production of Mozart's “Magic Flut 
was the use of motion pictures on a larger 
scale than had been seen before It was 
in representing a waterfall, and the “trans- 
parent” reached the unprecedented height 
of ten yards. The films had been exposed 
in Switzerland and the Tyrol In the re 
vival of “The Magic Flute” at the Metro- 
politan next season, the Berlin setting will 
be used as a model. 

The plan of attempting to soften the 
hearts of culprits in prison by means of 
music is being tried in England. An or- 
chestra has been engaged for a special pri- 
son tournée. The beginning was made at 
Maidstone, where the programme included 
Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” march, Men 
delssohn’s “Hebrides”. overture, “Two Ele- 
giac Melodies” by Grieg, and the same 
composer’s “Peer Gynt” suite, Schubert’s 
Unfinished Symphony, and Meyerbeer’s 
“Coronation March.” The deepest im- 


pression was obviously made by the Schu- 
bert and the Grieg music, which seemed 


“like a message from heaven.” 


Art 


In “Rambles in the Pyrenees,”’ which Mur- 
ray of London is publishing, Hamilton Jack- 
son has much to say about the architecture 
of the country visited 

A handsome volume containing “A De- 
scriptive Bibliography of the Most Import- 
ant Books in the English Language Relat- 
ing to the Art and History of Engraving 
and the Collecting of Prints,” is promised 
shortly by Ellis of London The volume, 
which is the work of Howard C. Levis, is 
limited to 350 numbered copies (325 only 
for sale), and the price to _ subscribers, 
which will be raised after publication, Is 
£2 12s. 6d. net. 

A summer session of the School of Amer- 
ican Archeology will be held in Santa Fé 
and at the ruins in El Rito de los Frijoles 
near by, August 1-30, inclusive Lectures 
will be given and research work conducted 
by the school’s regular staff 

A few miles from Vicovaro, on the pre 
sumed site of Horacé Sabine far a Ro- 
man villa of the second century A. D. has 
been found, with interesting batl but 
nothing has as yet come to light which can 
be held contemporary with the poet At 
Sorrento some fine fragment of statuary 
have been unearthed vhich belong. prob- 
ably, to the pediment of a temple, and at 
Pestum a fine statue of Claudius and va 
rious buildings of the Roman period have 
been discovered Important excavaticns 


are carried on at Terranova Pausania, 


- 


H2L5 


a 


the ancient Olbia, in the northwest corner 


oi Sardinia, where porcons of the city wall 
with a postern gate and tower have been 
found. These must have been nstructed 
to fortify the town foon after ‘ sland 
Lad passed into the hand ft R a 
at the end of the third c« 

In a lecture at the Continental H 
Cairo, Prof. Flinders Petrie ga a 


liminary account of his recent 


in Egypt Excavations were cal d 
lifferent sites, so that the 1 ilts f 
varied character. An extensive « 

was found about thirty-five miles south of 
Calro, which dates from the earliest h 

age down to the Pyramid period \ 

the most interesting objects brought to 


light are pleces of clothing and coffins made 


of wood, basket-work, reeds, or withl« all 
in a remarkable state of preservation; al 
bed-frames, sometimes retaining the ru 
work webbing or decorative plaiting of 


palm fibr« 
and carved bulls’ leg 


with beautifully tapered poles 


less perishable material were about 


alabaster vases and dish ind a great 

quantity of pottery. In one tomb we 
sund pottery jare, with dra 

fore part and the hind part of ra " 


another were impressions of four sealings 


ot King Narmer-Mena, not hitherto know 
At Heliopolis some surprising 4d verica 
have been made, traces of ar her obel 
having come to light, beside the well-known 
obelisk on that sits At Me phis, work | 
progressing rapidly, and an a 
sphinx, weighing about eighty ton ias t 
unearthed The annual exhibition of a 
quities will be held at Universit lege 
London, in June and July 


In general characterization of “The Book 
of Decorative Furniture, its Form, Color, 
ind History” (Putnam), by Edwin Foley, 
a copiously illustrated work, now completed 
with the appearance of the second volume, 
there is not much to add to the review of 
Volume I which appeared in the Nation of 
June 8, 1911 The book is decidedly in- 
teresting to the student of the historical 
development of furniture Mr. Foley con- 
tinues to indulge in divagations, ‘nterspers- 
ed with regrets over the lack of space to 
deal properly with certain details of his 
subject. Such desultoriness is accented by 
the manner in which the descriptive text of 
two pages before each color-plate is set, 
being continuous with the general reading 
matter. Thus, from page 4, for example, 
you pass on to page 7. Nor are the plates 
necessarily concerned with the matter of 
the adjacent text: Georgian furniture is 
sandwiched into medimwval, and in the midst 
of an array of British art you get not un- 
pleasant surprises in the shape of a plate 
each of Asiatic furniture and the “naive 
charm” of Austro-Hungarian peasant ar 

The consideration of the influence cf sur- 
roundings as well as of material ts wise 


adhered to, and is underscored in references 


uch as the one (p. 362) to Georgian furni- 
ture as “a distinctly English interpretat } 
of home life.” In the se 1 chapter, on our 
Colonial Furniture, appreciation isshowr 
the statement regarding th fanback” chalr 
used by Thomas Jefferson spar t 

torical associationa, { i ‘ i 

venient, comfortal and t t 
one marvels at the scarcity of t utter 
in England Statements concerning Cl * 


et oe 


ne undises eons 
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influence before Chambers (p. 10), or the 
ante-Empire occurrence of classical motifs | 
in the Louls XVI period (p. 270), or the! 
indebtedness of Adam to Pergolesi, “more 
marked” than that to Piranesi (p, 97), will 
help to revise some general conceptions. The 

efulness of the book is increased by tables 

designers and periods, plates of typical 
details of decoration and color reproductions 
of woods, a classified bibliography indicat- 
ing periods dealt with in each one of the 
books mentioned, a glossary of terms which 
might have been extended, and an index! 
which is apparently the result of an honest 
effort to furnish a key to all details. 


“Art, Artists, and Landscape Painting” 
(Longmans), by William J. Laidlay, is an 
odd confessional book and by no means un- 
interesting. Mr. Laidlay treats the paint- 
profession from many aspects. He is 
ready to advise on colors and sketching kits 
relation of the artist to so- 


ers 


and on the 


Much of this advice is sensible, a 
rtain portion naturally represents idio- 
ncrasy It certainly is good counsel not 


ketch too long year at the ex- 
of picture-making. There 
thing to be for adding premier 
after the picture has 
carefully painted. Mr. Laidlay 
being hopeless individ- 
might give up trying to 
their condition through organiza- 
All the he concludes his book 
a petition to the King of England to 
away the favoritism of the Royal 
Academy. The book contains considerable 
utter of an anecdotal sort and ts fully il- 
lustrated. 


every 
is some- 
said, too, 
ip and bravura 
fle t } 
holds 


ualists, 


een 
that artists, 
as well 
improve 
tlor same, 
with 


re form 


Daniel Cady Eaton, professor emeritus 
f the history and criticism of art at Yale 


University, died at New Haven on Satur- 
lay He was graduated from Yale in 
| } 


l’inanece 


NEW POINTS OF VIEW. 

Of the especially interesting 
movements which have occurred in the 
recent markets, it may be said that each 
has a particular significance of its own 
Both the price of wheat and the price 
of stocks have declined simultaneously 
with considerable rapidity, just as their 
advanced simultaneously six or 
elght weeks ago. Ordinarily, one might 
the stock market to advance 
when the grain market declines, and 

versa; for a decline in wheat should 
mean better prospects for the crops and 
therefore brighter outlook for railway 
and industrial enterprises, while a vio- 
lent rise in wheat, foreshadowing short 
crops, would usually be interpreted as a 
bad sign for general business. But the 
simultaneous decline in 
in wheat may perhaps be 


two 


price 


expect 


past week's 


stocks and 


most fairly characterized by saying that 
one reaction resulted from prema- 
ture expectations of good in the general 
investment fleld, while the other result- 
ed from premature expectations of evil 
in the season's agriculture. 


the 


+ 








The wheat market's case is particular- 
ly interesting. Between April 1, when 
dispatches began to come in of damage 
to the winter wheat crop, and the sec- 
ord week of May, when the Govern- 
ment’s unfavorable crop report was pub- 
lished, the price of wheat at Chicago 


|rose from $1.01 to $1.18% per bushel; 
between May 10 and Monday of this! 


week, it declined from $1.18% to $1.11%. 


In other words, it has lost nearly half) 


of the season's earlier advance, and this 
was clearly attributable to the fact that 
the grain trade’s ideas of two or three 
weeks ago, regarding the actual damage 
to the crop, now appear to have been 
very greatly exaggerated. 


The grain crop outlook is by no means | 


all that one might wish it to be; but 
this is one of the incidents which brings 
sharply to mind what an exceptional 
country this is, in geographical area as 
variety of climate and capacity for 
production. In Europe, it is customary 
to hear that have run short in 
France and England, but are offset by 
excellent yields in Germany and the 
Balkans, or that Eastern Europe has not 
produced enough, but that Russia has 
filled the bag. But the stretch of the 
United States from East to West and 
from North to South is not much less 
than Europe’s, and it would require a 
very remarkable series of misfortunes 
to spoil all the harvests of the country. 
Even when the corn crops of 1894 and 
1901 ran disastrously short, we had 
handsome wheat yields; the deficient 
wheat crop of 1904 was offset by a 
bumper yield of cotton, and we all know 
what happened with the South’s agri- 
cultural staple when the Northern grain 
yield was cut down last year. 

But the country, like Europe as a 
whole, is also large enough to admit of 
disaster to a single crop in one part of 
it, while the same crop in another sec- 
tion will come through the season in 
better shape than usual, and it is just 
this possibility that the wheat trade 
has discovered this present week. The 
grain trade speculators had concluded 
that, since the Central Western States 
had lost half of the wheat which was 
planted fn the autumn, therefore the 


in 


crops 


same thing must have happened to the)! 


fertile region beyond the Mississippi. It 
is now beginning to hear that the trans- 
Missouri district, up to date, has fared 
as much better than usual as the sec- 
tion to the east of it had fared worse. 
We shall have plenty of agricultural 
vicissitudes between now and harvest 
time, but we have already had the not 
unfamiliar lesson read to us that it is 
not the habit of Nature to kill the coun- 
try’s harv®sts before the middle of May. 
That is only the habit of the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 

How far the rapid decline on the 
Stock Exchange, from the high prices 
of a few weeks ago, was caused by the 
agricultural uncertainty, 


and how far} 


| by the very much greater confusion of 


Presidential politics, is an open ques- 
}tion. That sober financial sentiment 
/had been adversely affected by Mr. 
| Roosevelt’s radical campaign and by his 
/unexpected victories in the Eastern pri- 
|maries, could not be doubted. It was 
/not easy to say how dominant an infiu- 
ence this was—first, because the actual 
| bearing of any political situation on in- 
vestment values is always hard to man- 
age, but also for the reason that no one 
has been able to foresee the result of 
the fight for the nomination. 

The tendency has lately been to await 
the Ohio primaries of last Tuesday, with 
the idea that they should give some defi- 
nite indication as to the actual trend of 
things. The earlier votes had caused 
very mixed emotions. In fact, the com- 
munity had been so sated and surfeited 
with the absurd working-out of the Pres- 
idential primary experiment—it is much 
as if the old-time uproar over the “Octo- 
ber States” had in those days been re- 
peated six or eight times in advance of 
the national election—that each new 
“primary crisis” in another State, each 
new exchange of epithets on the hust- 
ings, each new reference to “what I did” 
or to the rat in a corner, each new mix- 
up about the ballots, each new suspicion 
that voters of one party are helping 
along the vote at the other party’s pri- 
maries, and each new subsequent batch 
of claims and explanations, had begun 
to pall on the taste. But all experienced 
observers recognized that Ohio was a 
different matter, and when the decisive 
victory of Roosevelt over Taft, in the 
primaries of the President’s own State, 
became known on Wednesday morning, 
it was felt that the Roosevelt movement 
must be faced by the financial commu- 
nity in a somewhat different spirit. 

It is likely, therefore to be a study in 
Stock Exchange psychology, how the 
market takes the later developments in 
this remarkable episode. Wall Street 
is able to change its mind on such mat- 
ters with entire shamelessness. Its 
vpinion on events is notoriously influ 
enced by smooth and oracular hints 
from high financial quarters, and when 
Presidential campaigns are personally 
underwritten by Wall Street celebrities, 
it is to be expected that such hints and 
intimations will not be lacking, any 
more than they would be if the under- 
taking were the conversion of a com- 
pany’s share capital into bonds or the 
listing of its stock in Paris. 

Besides, it is usually the preference 
of high finance to back the winner as 
soon as it knows who the winner is to 
be. Just now, it is extremely puzzled 
over the question; hence, perhaps, its 
discreet and dignified reticence as to the 
bearing of politics on the markets. All 
th's will make it interesting to observe 
what happens to “Wall Street senti- 
ment,” in the light of any of the various 
political possibilities which the next few 
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weeks, and next week in particular, may 
bring to light. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Armitage, E. S. The Early Norman Castles 
of the British Isles. Dutton. $5 net. 
Baum, Julius. Romanesque Architecture in 
France. Edited, with introduction. Dut- 

ton $7.50 net. 

Bazin, René. The Children of Alsace. Lane. 
$1.30 net. 

Blakey, R. J. The United States Beet- 
Sugar Industry and the Tariff. Colum- 
bia University. 

Blythe, 8. G. Cutting it Out: How to Get 
on the Water Wagon; The Fun of Getting 
Thin. Chicago: Forbes. 35 cents, each. 

Borchard, E. M. Guide to the Law and Le- 
gal Literature of Germany. Washington: 
Library of Congress. 

‘ambridge Manuals of Science and Litera- 
ture: Migration of Birds, by T. A. Cow- 
ard; Prehistoric Man, by W. L. H. Duck- 
worth; Natural History of Clay, by A. B. 
Searle; The Modern Locomotive, by C. E 
Allen; Earthworms and Their Allies, by 
F. E. Beddard. Putnam. 40 cents net 

Carlyle’s Heroes, Hero-Worship, and the 
Heroic in History. Edited by G. Wherry. 
Putnam. 45 cents net. 


Henry Holt and Company 
34 West 33d Street 
Have Just Published 


The First Volumes of an Important 
New Series 


The World’s Leaders 


Edited by W. P. TRENT. It is designed 
not so much to recount history as to por- 
tray those who, in their respective depart- 
ments, have made history. Per volume, 
with portraits, large 12mo, $1.75 net. 

POETS Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shake- 
speare, Milton, Goethe. By H. W. BOYNTON, 
in one volume. 

PAINTERS. Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, 
Titian, Rubens, Velasquez, Rembrandt. By 
G. B. Rose, in one volume. 

Other volumes in preparation. 


Filson Young’s 


Christopher Columbus 


And the New World of His Discovery 


By the author of “The Wagner Stories,” 
“Master Singers,” etc. 
With maps and illustrations. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


During the past fifteen years a flood of 
light has been thrown on Columbus and his 
enterprise, and makes very opportune this 
handy one-volume biography. Henry Vig- 


naud, the distinguished historian of Colum- | 


bus, says it “shows Columbus for the first 
time as a living man.” 








By the Balzac of Spain 


|The Blood of the Arena 
BY VINCENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


A story of the bull ring by Spain's Loe 
writer. $1. net. 


A. C.MeCLURG & Co., Publishers, Chicago 














THEAMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


By FREDERIC J. HASKINS 
O.K.’d by the President, the Cabinet, etc 
Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1 net. Postpaid $1.15 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., Philadelphia 
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The Nation 


Types of English Piety. Scrib- 


The Great Taxicab Robbery. 


Mermeix’s Chronique 
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Ricci, Corrade. Baroque Architecture and 
Sculpture in Maly, Dutton 

Roberts, Richard. The Renascence of Faith 
Revell. $1.50 net. 


Rosner, Karl, Georg Bangs Liebe (Ger 
man novels.) Brentano t 
Sando, R. B Practical Poultry-Ke g 
Out bg Pub cs ; 
Sims, N. L A H 
University 
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College Chicago: McClurs $i 
Wright, M. 17 The Char I) 
pleton $1.30 net 
Yiddish Tales Translated by Helena 
Frank Philadelphia Jewish Put 


ciety of America 





MADAME STEINHEIL’S 
MEMOIRS 


{ Mysterious 


autobiography. 


vated Parisian society in which she 
iarly many people of distinction in 


stic, and literary life 
French capital. 


porary French history. 





STURGIS & WALTON CO. 


31-33 East 27th Street, New York 











Vol. 5 Completing the Work 


History of the People 
of the Netherlands 


By Petrus Johannes Blok 





University of Leyden 
18th and 19th Centuries. 





Selected Addresses 


By JAMES BURRILL ANGELL, 
LL.D., President Emeritus of the 
University of Michigan; Ex-Min 


ister to China, etc. Crown 8vo 

$1.60 net; by mail $1.70 

CONTENTS ce igural Ad 
sity of Michigan, Jup 28, 187 
Higher Exlucatior A | f M 
Accessible to All: III. Commemorat ' 
tion, University of Michigan, 1887: IV. State 
Universitte University f Missour Tao 
\ rhe Old College and the New Ur 
University of Chicago. 1899: VI A Me 
Disco e: Simmons Fries VI 
Influence fa Lawyer Outeld f Prof 
shor Vill rh Inadequate RK ! 
Diplomatists br Historians IX. The Fur 
pean Concert and the Monroe Doetri: xX 
Present Problems in the Relatior ‘eM 


t to Government Xi rt l 


Studies in Wistory, Economics 
and Public Law 


Edited by ine Faculty of a a. 


plum bia 


The United States Beet- 
Sugar Industry and 
the Tariff ‘".c‘y" 


By ROY G. BLAKEY, Ph.D. § 
Pape r Covers $2.00 





Longmans, Green, & Co., New York 























“It seems likely that Hauptmann’s 


THE FOOL IN CHRIST 


will ultimately take its imong the 
masterpieces of contemporst terature,” 
says Current Literature. (Price $1t net.) 


B. W. HUEBSCH, 22) Fifth avs New York 
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THE MOST FASCINATING ” daca 
SINCE JULES VERN 


THE DOMINANT CHORD 


By EDWARD KIMBAL! 
Net, 81.25 
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G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 





THE AMERICAN YEAR BOOK 


For 1911 Now Ready 
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JUST ISSUED 


AHlistory of French Literature 


By Prof. C. H. C. Wright 
Harvard University 


A convenient and comprehensive 
history of French literature from 
the Middle Ages to the present day, 
written in English. A very com- 


DIGTIONARIES TO FAMOUS AUTHORS 


83.00 net per volume 


A DICKENS DICTIONARY 
By ALEXANDER J. PHILIP 
A THACKERAY DICTIONARY 
By ISADORE G. MUDGE 
A DICTIONARY of the WAVERLEY 
NOVELS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 
By M. F. A. HUSBAND 


A THOMAS HARDY DICTIONARY 
with 2 Maps of Wessex 
By F. SAXELBY 


A KIPLING DICTIONARY 
By W. ARTHUR YOUNG 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 


31 West 23d Street NEW YORK 





plete bibliography and index con- 


clude the work, 

‘Scholarly, 
ing.’’—Prof. C 
University 

A very consclentious and reliable work.’’ 
— Prof. Adolphe Cohn, Columbia University. 

Easily frst among the histories of 
French literature in English.’’—Pro/. O. B. 
Super, Dickinaon College. 
Cloth 064 Pages 


and interest- 
Harvard 


judicious, 
Grandgent, 


clear, 
Hi. 








Postpaid, $3.00 











Oxford Untveratty Press American Branch 
est S2d Stre New York ‘A notable brief for democracy that everybody 
ought to read,’’ says Mr. Osw4ip GaRRison VILLARD 


One Way Out: A Middle-Class New 
Englander Emigrates to America 
By “WILLIAM CARLETON,” 

The most notable book of our day. 





DICTIONARY OF 


Hard Words 


By ROBERT MORRIS PIERCE 





Send for deacriptive matter free. 


Small, Maynard & Co., Publishers, Boston 





645 pages Cloth 1.20; 8 i 2 . ‘ 7 

ou Je me - oom p — rhe . A new volume in the “All Red 

o eaperes *rofeas f tology in the mie " . -y e 
shagen, writes Your Dictionary of British Empire Series, just ready. 

Hard Words seome to be an exce nt work have 

ead the Preface with great pleasure and yoked up a 
cio may wens wore Hove Wverywhere e-4'™ | Phe British West Indies. 
forthcom fie ti ary of proper names and the com 
plete pronoaucing dictionary which you are preparing By ALGERNOMN EB. ASPINALL 
hev are sare t mark an epoch in the study of your 
mother-tongue ’ 435 pages. With illustrations and colored map. $3.00 net | 





DODD, MEAD & CO., 443 Fourth Ave., New York LITTLE, BROWN & co., Publishers, 














AUTHOR'S AGENT 


THE DRAMA 


WILFRED A. RADWANER 


book and short story manu Dotlare for a Year’s Subscription 


ted for publication 













































School Advertising in 
The Nation 


NaTION stands alone in its field. It has a larger circula :on 
than any other politico-literary journal published in this coun- 
try, going to all the principal libraries and reading rooms, and 
into thousands of families. 

[he circulation is chiefly among the thinking and well-to-do classes jf) 
rig physicians, bankers, and other professional men— 

and in the homes of cultivated people, where the education of | 

children is a matter of careful consideration. 

discounts are made 


He 


on continuous 


[he rate is reasonable, and | 
insertions, of which most of the school advertisers avail them- 
selves, HE 
Advertising rates, 15 cents an agate line each insertion, with 

the following discounts: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 10 per cent. on 

8 insertions, 


SPECIAL RATE 


Ten Cents a line net for thirteen times 
(minimum space three lines) 
Orders may be forwarded through any responsible advertising 
agency, or directly to 
Tue Nation, 20 Vesey Street, N. Y. 


| 
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Sixth Printing. $1.20 net; by mail, $1.32 | 


BOSTON | 


A Quarterly Review of Dramatic Literature | 
Send Seventy-five Centa for Sample Copy or satis 


“Washington (D.C.) STAR. 


| ‘HOUGHTON 


BOSTON 


'JohnBrown: ABiography 
| Fifty Years After 
By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





| 

| 

| SOME TRIBUTES TO THIS REMARKABLE 
HISTORICAL WORK. 


| Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. “A tre 
mendous book, more thrilling than any book of 
fiction, powerful in its appeal, and which, while 
it is written soberly, as befits history, by the 
very nature of the narrative often rises to the 
highest dramatic level."’ 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 
“I can only say after reading from first to last 
its more than 700 pages that I have never en- 
eountered unything this side of Gibbon’s ‘Rome’ 
which has made me feel more the personal power 
of a single work."’ 


JOHN T. 
Statesman 


MORSE, Editor American 

Series, in ATLANTIC 
| MONTHLY. ‘Perhaps in thus dramatically 
fashioning his volume, Mr. Villard obeyed an 
instinct rather than acted upon a preco ved 
plan; that is often the case with a great work, 
where a writer’s feelings are deeply enlisted. 
Be this as it may, the merit and charm are 
none the less; he has seized well a splendid 
opportunity and has written one of the great 
| biographies of our literature.’’ 


we WHITE. ‘In my judgment a con- 
tribution to American literature to take rank 
with the very best historical writing of our 
time or any time. The only impartial history of 
the Kansas war.” 


ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn 
| BAGLE, “A biography replete with facts 
and marked by courage and candor, learning 


} and justice.’ 


PORTLAND OREGONIAN. “The most valu- 
able ana comprehensive biography issued this 
season, and the best and most candid estimate 
of John Brown.” 


Na yout nctipts  Rditing, revising “Gnd mar: |THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO. | 
x ryping done by manuscript experts. Suite _ ’ 1% E. CONNELLEY in the Topeka 
oO, 110 West 34th St., New York 542 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO CAPITAL. “The unprejudiced student and 
seeker for truth will berald the book as a great 
BOOKS—A wut-of-print books supplied, no cals is a force to be reckoned with. The} contribution to American history.”’ 
tter on what subject ; write “me, stating Seeks Socialism INTERNATIONAL SOCIALIST RE- | . — 
, i ean get you any ok ever published VIEW, monthly, $1.00 a year, is indispensable to “a 
‘ 1 Engl a. call enh tae spect my stock of | the student who would understand contemporary va age og i a as — pe 
0 wre books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, | Soctalism Three months, 25¢. CHARLES H. fiction, is this wonderful biography of Jobn 
j Bright St Birmingham, England KERR & CO., 118 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. Brown. ” 
— } 
The NORTH CAROLINA REVIEW. “In 
this biography Mr. Villard has touched high- 


water mark, The book is a delight to the reader 
for many reasons. Full of life and movement, . . 
written in an attractive and scholarly style, full 
of sympathy, and yet without any loss in accu- 
rate presentation, it sets a new standard for 
biographical efforts.’’ 


Baltimore AMERICAN. ‘While the book 
has popular features in that it is entrancingly 
interesfing, its scholarship is of the highest 
order and its style reminds one a little of 
Anthony Froude. . . Mr. Villard has filus- 
trated in this book the finest ideals of literary 
conception and execution.’ 


| tendon TIMES. “It is scarcely likely that 
any later writer will be able even to add any- 
thing of importance to Mr. Villard’s collection 
of material or to better - eg of 
the whole story. once es 
the standard, and ‘probably the: final authority 
on its theme.’ 


“Mr. Villard 
draws a compact, vivid, historic picture of the 
terrible focussing of this period upon our Civil 
War. Straight and clear in its literary way, 
this bs eyo is a marvel of research and fair 
mindedness. 


RY WATTERSON in _  CLoutsaville 
COURIER JOURNAL. “No fault may 
justly be found with Mr. Villard’s telling of 


It tis minute and lucid, altogether 
unvarnished.’’ 


the story. 
Yair and 


Barlington (lowa) HAWKEYE. “It ts 
a book which will take a place in the library 
of every well established home in this part 
of the country.” 


Third Edition. 


Fully Ulustrated with portraite and other ilus- 
trationa. With copious notcsa and bibliography. 
$5.00 net. Poetage 26 centa. 


MIFFLIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK 














